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by Usvitl Wulbor 

Stmiul Sciences Correspondent 

Tho halcyon days for ctlueurion and 
re-iearch of the 1960s have gum- for 
ever, the iHiiiiihI report of the Sii rial 
Science Re-sun rch Council warned 
this week. 

Tin: rejiort, for the year ending in 
.. Maicli L07S, emphasized that no sec- 
tor of public spending cmiid grow 
fas tor rliuu mitionnl income as 
higher education had done In the 
. 1960s. Even when inflation was 
cured, the days of research expan* 
aunt would hoi be restored. 

Yot it noted that financial strin- 
gency had hit the SSRC less than 
the universities because the bulk of 
its tuonuy Went on grants of short, 
duration and so was turned over 
much more rapidly. The value of 
new research grouts In 1974-715 was 
5 pur cent down on the uveruge for 
1972-74 but the number of new 
studentships awarded was held con- 
stant. 

Paradoxically It became easier In 
1974-76 to get certain kinds of grant 
from the SSRC. lire number of 
applications for grants over £50,000 
declined, which meant more appli- 
cants were successful. Applications 
Cor grants under £6.000 increased. 

During the year the SSRC spent 
E2.4Gni on all grants with resenrch 
in economics continuing to take the 
largest proportion. There has been 
* shift towards subjects like psycho- 
logy and education at the expense 
0 sociology ami social administra- 
tion'. and economic and social 
history. . 

The size of grants applied for 
dropped, on average, which meant a 
check to the upward trend in the 
value of grant Applications. This 
had been fairly generally experi- 
enced throughout the research 
council system, the report said. 

ft is plainly connected with rise 
financial position of universities, 
although it is not quite clear which 
aspect ot the position has been 
chiefly responsible. Universities 
may be unwilling to take on the 
expense that ■ research - grants 
Usually place on (hem. . v 1 

“ft is thought, however, that this 
has not been the -main cause so far 
and that tlib chief explanation has 
been a psychological One *, the 
general feeling that no money, was 
tb be bad anywhere led potential 
Applicants to feel that It would be' 

y •• ' • 

Workers’ paid study 
leave now closer 

' TJie prospect oE statutory paid edu- 
cational leave far all British workers 


futile to put in applications, partial- 
Surly Urge on vs. 

A iiinjur chunge in SSRC 1 policy 
during tire year has been the estab- 
lishment of a body to set research 
in irain, rather than wait for acade- 
mics to conic forward with pro- 
P D . 11 ills. This Research Initiatives 
Board would encourage rtwcnrch in 
areas that needed more active deve- 
lopment than tiicy were getting, the 
repiin stated. 

11 The board will be responsible 
for caurdi nation, evaluation and in 
sonic cases funding proposals for 
rescurch. . in relation to nutside 
agencies its role is seen largely as 
lb ui of a broker between chose who 
aak iho questions and those who 
at tempi to answer them. At the 
xume time, it will -seek io create a 
dim me within which, each party in 
the re la i in ash ip can he made aware 
of the others' requirements and tol- 
erum of [is demands. 

“ Major customers for this type 
of service ure likely to be central 
wild iocnl govern in cm but It is en- 
visaged thru other bodies that do 
not have a research capability of 
their own will participate also. 

The report emphasized the board 
would, not be concerned with 
“ applied " research, pure research 
would be consigned to the grant 
holders. Much grant work bad been 
and -would continue to be related to 
policy work. The research initiatives 
hoard hud been set up as much to 
improve the quality as Co increase 
the quantity of research initiatives. 

The SSRC took a sanguine view 
of the future of postgraduate train- 
ing, which it funded through its 
studentships and bursaries. Despite 
the sioym\& down in university ex- 
pansion, the "demand For manpower 
would justify some expansion in the 
number of studentships awarded. 

“The SSRC is acutely conscious 
of its responsibility not to give post- 
graduate training that culminates in 
professional unemployment, 

“It is also very conscious, how- 
ever, that students now will raniftiu 
in t|ie labour force for 40 years and 
also that there is very great scope’ 
, both in the public sector and Jn the 
private sector far the application of 
social science research that can at 
' present only be acquired by training 
at postgraduate level. ’I . 

.Report of the SSRC , April 1974* 
March .1975, HMSO. £1.00. 


Science revival 
boosts admissions 

from- page 1 , 


hy Stephen Cuheu 

Nearly 2.U00 new students at the 
|*oly technic of North London will 
be greeted next week by a students’ 
union handbook attacking the poly- 
technic’s administration. 

The union handbook for the new 
academic year, which is just about 
tu stan. promises the new .students, 
many t>V them Iresh from school, 
i hat they will be amuzed by the 
administration. 

“ Not since Nupoleon decided to 
advance on Russia bus there been 
a mistake of the magnitude made 
by the court of governors when 
they appointed Terence Miller as 
director of the newly-constituted 
poly in 1971." • 

The author of this introduction 
to , the handbook is its editor Mi- 
Prank Barrett. He goes on to say 
Mr Miller is “a pleasant enough 
bloke, always charming to me, but 
lie ia not the sort to direct poly- 
technics. 

“Not only ‘does he lack sympathy 
with students (a curious credential 
for someone in education), but his 
manner is all too often high-handed, 
holier-than-thou and tyrannical. 

“ If you get a kick out of street 
fighting and agitation then you’ve 
certainly come to the right place.*' 

Mr MHler says in his own fore- 
word to the handbook on the page 
of ter Mr Barrett’s comments chat 
he writes with mixed feelings 
14 Mice 1 have found some of the 
matter in the handbook in previous 
years to be distorted, disagreeable 
or offensive. 

“ Nevertheless, I hope that normal 
good sense will enable most of you 
to sift the wheat from the chaff 
and. to make up your owu minds 
about the issues which will be 
mentioned in the handbook and 
debated in the polytechnic." 

Mr Miller clien issues advice to 
ilic new students. 

“With an annual Income of over 
£70,000 the union should be able 
to provide scope for almost every 
: kind of sporting and recreational 
activity •*, Mr Miller says. 

■ “ It is up to you to ensure that, 
the available money is well spent 
in your interests." 

.’ 'He said he-had not been aware of 
Mr Barrett’s remarks when he wrote 
tshe introduction to the book and 
found diem “-extremely -disagree- 
able and unfortunate.’ 1 He added 


dial lw understood that die student* 
union executive regarded diem in 
die same way and were goiiut to ad- 
the new students to disregard 
them. 

Lise where in the handbook, die 
union president, Mr Jeff Rosenberg, 
says the polytechnic has gained a 
reputation as tli*» “ St Trinians of . 
higher education **. 

“This is one m purl to the direc- 
tor who characterizes sfdenr* .is 
’ malignant* ’ ", Mr Rosenberg 
claims. 

Mr Rosenberg sny.s anyone who 
believes that the conflict between 
the students' union and the admini- 
stration is over Is at least an opti- 
mist or at most a fool. 

Although the derogatory refer- 
ences to the administration of the 
polytechnic appear- under the im- 
print of the students’ union, Mr 
Rosenberg said this week that he 
was not too happv with Mr Barrett’s 
introduction to tue handbook. 

M We agree with him but his 
opiniou is a bit isolated and his 
choice of words slightly unfortun- 
ate ", Mr Rosenberg said. 

The 'investigation into the union's 
finances by Scotland Yard is not 
causing undue concern within the 
union, according to the president. 
The Yard's special crimes squad is 
investigating the funds, not the 
company fraud squad. 

A spokesman for the Yard said 
" We nave been asked by the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions to investi- 
gate the students’ union funds ", the 
spokesman said. 

Mr Rosenberg said : M In total we 
donate a minute proportion of our 
funds to external bodies — less than 
£300 out of £68,000 income. We give 
money to the Socialist Society and 
Conservative Society in the poly- 
technic. We also gave about £50 
each to the Chile Solidarity Cam- 
paign and the Troops Out Move- 
ment." 

However, a close reading of the 
resolutions passed at students' 
union meetings since 1971 reveals 
that at least £570 was voted to out- 
side organizations, plus £t00 for an 
emergency conference on grants 
organized by the National Union of 
• Students. • 

The legality of such payments is 
far from clear. There has been only 
one High- Court ruling in recent 
years which has any bearing on the - 
subject and the Government backed 


down from introducing legislation 
to L-uutrol studeut union financa 
tour years ago. 

The High Court ruling which 
might affect PNL was given by U, 
Justice Brightman in November 
1971. If students wanted to ruakj • 
donations tu cliHiities or political 
campaigns, they should raise the* 
money themselves, he said. 

The union runs profit-making m 
fessional services for Us member 
such as a bookshop, bars, buffm 
and dances. If a danco or dhtt 
theque was held with the puipo* 
of raising money for miners or Ai 
Chile Solidarity Campaign, tbenib 
union might be safe front projec- 
tion. 

In PNL’s case the dilemma- it 
whether the union is a charity. E 
the polytechnic itself is registereA - 
with the Charity Cominisjiiwn 
then the union might be regard*) 
as a “ derived chanty 11 and ba mV 
ject to the High Court precedet 
This In turn hinges on whether to 
union is a corporate nart of to 
polytechnic and recognized as aid 
in statutes or articles of go«» 
ment. 

If that is the case the polytednit 
itself might be brought to task h ■ 
allowing the payments to bs mak 

According to die union's consti- 
tution, a general meeting is tin 
supreme authority but the pwerfi 
finance committee has control of lE 
money matters. However, “whet 
decisions of finance committee in- 
volve policy, such decisions shill, 
require to be ratified by the tun 
following general meeting befori 
they may be executed." L. 

So on March 6, 1973 a motion fi ll 
donate £200 to the GasworkervK 
union was put to a general meetisf 
and passed. All the donations bait 
been approved in this way. 

It was made clear by the seconder 
of the resolution that the payturti 
was illegal. But, he , said, that if w 

p n ..n..imanf nmc malrlnv nntlaws H 


them? ■ ' '. 

The Scotland Yard invea(te*»« 
followed a complaint' by Mr Kg'** 
Adley, Conservative MP for Chrofr 
church and LymlngtOn, to Mr 
Silkln, die Attorney General. J» 
Silkin refer red HlO case « « 
Director of Public Proiecodoo* tj 
' consider whether a , police 
would be justified . — TES ■ 
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We have won the battle, Mr Miller claims 


Price l-2p 



by David Walker 


The battle for the Polytechnic of 
North London has been won. Mr 
Terence Miller, its director, 
declared this week. 


He -said that throughout . its 
troubled five-year history it had not 
been allowed to close because its 
authorities had stood firm in the 
front line and not flinched. 


’ . Commenting ou the controversial 
account or PNL’s history given in 
Rape of Reason a new hook by. 
three polytechnic lecturers, Mr 
Millet told The THES in on exclu- 
sive interview that PNL could easily 


against simplifying the polytechnic’s 
history. PNL remained open, its aca- 
demic structure had improved arid 
was now wOrldug weU. It had the 
visible and tangible evidence of the 
approval of die Council for National 
Academic Awards and a string of 
successful new degree courses. 

Planked by his two deputy 
directors. Dr -Norbert Suiger and 
Mr loin Roberts', who represent 


why they were not expelled. 


People stop me in the street 
ask why the hell 1 do not 


and ask why the hell I do not 
throw them out. But that is pre- 
cisely what the militants want. It 
would, give them maximum pub- 


licity and the process of appeals 
would drag on and in the end they 


the new management team at PNL, 
Mr Miller spoko confidently of the 
polytechnic’s future — though he 
admitted there were still individu- 
als on the stoff who had grossly 
abused the “ holy cow ” of academic 
freedom in the past. 

Mr Miller snid there were 
important lessons to be taken frnm 
the events of retept years. 
Rape of Reason , would open some 
people's eyes to whet had been 
going on. . • 

On the student question, Mr 
Miller suid a small group were 
disrupters and people rightly asked 


have ' been a dreadful example of 
what extremists could do if they 
Were licit opposed. ' 


"in some respects (lie polytech- 
nic's history is a demonstration' of 
haw comparatively easy it is fpr 
tiny groups of malignant* to take 
over by perfectly legitimate means. 
But we were not taken over." 
Nevertheless, Mr -Miller warned 


would drag on and in the end they 
would get off, defended by charac- 
ters who would work any loophole 
in the regulations. Something like 
this happened recently at Lancaster 
University." 

He endorsed the opinion of. Dr 
Singer, who suid that long drawn- 
out triiils could cause as much 
disruption as the original offences 
and cause uimocessary polarization. 

The authors of Rape of ; Rea- 
son singled out two departments — 
sociology and applied sociology'— as 
the locus of trouble. Mr Miller 
said it was significant that it wits 
in sociology and not physics or his- 
tory that difficulties arose. 


It as a vehicle for preaching reli-. 
gion it is not admissible in our 
society or in our version of higher 
education." He said) " If you want 
to study Catholicism you go to a 
seminary; if you want- to study 
sociology you go to a place to study 
it with an open mind in a disinter- 
ested and scholarly fashion. It Is 
a gross abuse of academic freedom. 


for peoplo to preach sociology as 
religion and pretend it represents 
something scholarly ". 

Mr Miller appealed tor commen- 
tators on PNL'S affairs to liavu a ! 
sense of perspective. 

" It is wrong for people to take ! 
small incidents and imply , that 
the whole polytechnic is effected 
or tltm it la II ko Lliis ull the 
time. ‘ The koy fuel in ul| this is 
that ocudemic standards arc higher 
now than they were five yams ugo; 
the measures needed to tighten 
them have been token making the 
polytechnic stronger." 

‘ Rupe of Reason " reaction, page 24 
Lancaster troubles, page 9 


“Sociology as a study is of 
immense importance but 'if you use 


In the first of a three part 
series. Sir James Richards 
analyses the architecture 
of York, Warwick and 
East Anglia — the new ' 
universities : * Most have 
tried to get away from the 
orthodox campus pattern", 
pages 6 and 7 


Crowther-Hunt hint 
of change in 


Piter Wllby / 

Lord Cro writer- Hunt, Minister of 
Mato for Higher Education, ' reas- 
im-ed the Universities last ' weekend 
. « ms nothing against thpni, 

that he admire* their, hch lavements 
JM he id anxious, to protect 
their independence. 

that the Government 
intended to put , their finance* qn a 
basis ,Hgelrt as -sodh ns 
Possible, but hinted that Vhb system 
; ' ,tt«dy. quinquennia may 1 ' be 

• a* 1 ^ that the Government is 

*^°a*V ; c 9 n si deiing a' foiling quin- 


scientists who, won twice as many 
' Nobel Prizes • any other couuiry 
, (except* tho United- State?) between 
1963 and. 1973.- Jv 


Universities 1 had broadened their' 
jurses,. he said,' established closer 



F. R> Lea y is 

W. W. Robson reviews 
The Living Principle the new. 
book by F. R«. Leu vis, 
page 14 

Among other reviewers : 
Max Beloff, R. A. Fletcher, 
Dennis Ogden and Paul 
Halmos 


Courses,, he 'said,' established Closer 
■- links with. industry and with other 


partners in the educational system.' 
pidneered an Increasing number of 


iiiterdiscipli nary and combined 
courses, and exploited the resources 
bf educational technology. ■ V 
Lord Ci'o\Vther*Hunt also acknow-. 
ledged existing examples of collabo- 
ration '-'between uhlversities and 


h { & 


Ashby andtlie Arriiy 

Eric Ashby, in the first of 
a ne w series pf cplunimi, ; 
cqnsidersthcjnipiicat(on& 
of tho t notoriotis Arniy 
ad viartisenient. page 5'-' -: 



« # mm 


; -'Ihrtjrif t0 tho University of 

ftptttngham ; , convocation, - • Lord 


■polytechnics 'and betiyo'en different 
- ‘universities. * 

* Ha said the Government still en- 


tailed a4 


visaged a long-term .expansion of 
, University education. “ The problem 


■“which faces the universities is bow 
, to accommodate ttys expansion, 
given that the Government can no 
vide now and probably 
,urei too, the resources 
w yehrs ago they would 


Community engineering ! 
Sinclair Goodlad' discusses 
’ways iii which engineering 
education can be enriched 
by. community service, ' 
page 13 


science programme 


After indicating that its budget has. 
fallen bv two oar cent in real terms 


Dr Graveyard’^ Ghost . : 
Philip Thody on the lessons 
to, be, learned from : . - 
iiniversity admin ist ration, 
page 8 
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money through tardy rate claims 


Yets disturbed by prospect 
of US creaming off talent 


by Peter Wilby 

Universities hove been ciiiicizid i»v 
rarJjiimcm'.s Qiniiniiteo of Fhbli'c 
Air nun is for net inking enough 
trouble over dial I tinging iheir ruling 
’ ViiiuHiiuns. 

The committee, in a report pnb- 
lisht-d this week, says; ” We are 
seriously concerned about ilie sub- 
• Montial delays in establishing the 
proper liabilities for rates which 
Jolt sums totalling nearly £4 million 
Jit the hands of local authorities for 
periods ranging up to two years, in 
meet ns interest-tree loans, before 
they were returned to the Console 
doled Fund." 

The Committee considered It 
Jikely "that earlier sen lenient* 
might have been achieved hud they 
been sought with more cleioniiiiia- 
tloit and a greater readiness to have 
recourse to the statutory remedies 
available for the settlement of 
rating disputes 'V 
Since 1962 the University Grunts 
Committee has reimbursed univer- 
sities fur the actual amount .spent 
on rotes. The universities challenged 
the vtilimiiims nnulc in 196.1 ami In 
3S73. But, in both cases, ihev left 
tlieir challenges ron late and lost 
Tlieir sinuiinry rights to with lurid 
half the liter eases. In Lnndhii, the 
Ir/iul authorities bud to pay back 
i/in, us a result of trie" over- 
valuation in |%3; outside London, 
they bud to pay back £400,000. 

romniiuee comments : 
While ilie universities urc solely 
responsible for the negotiaiinn of 
KFpetils against their rating valua- 
tions, under current arrangements 
2® 1 ’ on*? do they have no direct 
financial interest in the outcome 
but the costs of pursuing objections 
*“»* to be met from their funds de- 
rived front recurrent grants. '* 


Ilie crimniiiioc ron dudes that 
Inis was not "satisfactory in prin- 
ciple ’' and argues. that ihe Treasury 
should consider going buck to the 
old system, whereby a general 
ullnwance to cover i ates was in- 
cluded in recurrent grants. 

In the Siinte report, the '.Scouisb 
Education Deportment is criticized 
for overpaying about £900,000 in 
student grants over the past, two 
years. 

The overpayment arose because 
the SED abandoned its earlier sys- - 
u-iu of requiring statutory declara- 
tions of income (countersigned by a 
magistrate or JP» front parents, but 
did not adopt the English system of 
requiring evidence of income from 
parents, such as FAYE form P.G0. 

Instead it simply earned out 
.sample checks which revealed flint 
parents bad been iiiidermui-iiig their 
income and uh at. their contributions 
to ihe grant had frequently been sec 
too low. , 

Though the SED has now changed 
to the English system, the commit- 
tee remurks : "We do not wish in 
■ any way to discourage- attempts to 
save man power and public funds by 
applying selective checks, but we 
cmwtder that this example ill us- 
irntds the dangers of failing lo give 
adequate consideration to the risks 
involved." 

For example, the checks." should 
have regard for the likely reliability 
of the tacts. Including the finnnciul 
incentives for a person to provide 
Incorrect information" and it was 
highly regrettable” that the SED 
had failed to appreciate this and 
other "elementary considerations”. 

In another section of the report, 
the committee snys it is "disturbed 
and displeased ” at a departure bv 
Hie {Department of Education anil 


Science from normal si a mini (Is of 
accuracy and frankness when giving 
evidence tu last year’s committee. 

According to the .report, the DES 
has been subsidizing British Museum 
Publications Ltd, which is supposed 
to he an independent company hived 
off frum the general administration 
of the museum. 

The subsidies arose from the com- 
pany being charged a . rent for 
occupying British Museuni premises 
that was ' over 6Q per cent lower 
than that assessed by the ‘.Depart-' 
ment,of the Environment j ahd from 


Archaeology in schools idea . 
discussed at conference 

by Sue Reid Universities, he said, would havo 

Ilie role of archaeology within the ■ I5 ne r ^,°! , ^i er tha , Wa J' archaeology 
British education system was dis- u* ‘"'dergraduate level 

ruseed nr ft special inference ori ILf&T. ° f A® eru ? e " r lriMk « had a 
•ttwfcing the itibjMc « St XhK ° f the J ubject: The 

■"s^ssss? b '-grffws™ 

■X&JLf&z .sSrste' ?&&*£ . 


departments, was the first of. its 
fcind -to be organized In tills country 
and may be the forerunner of *n 
annual or biennial ! conference' of 
wtfvwslty ‘archaeologists from 

■ Britain, and qbroadj ,, 


£*)* -nidenc without school archaeo- 
lo» training. : 

Hfs Inaugural lecture, originally 

M tlie . rnsi i t ^,e of Archeeo- 
•JJfjfc „ ftu«»ttpned archaeology’s 
relevance - to_ the. eUuca tional process 


i ' ^psW^atlon Was given to com- -in general If 
•Waed degree courses, postgraduate provided with j 8S t0 „ l>€ 

• w»r|t end the stud£ of archoeolouv ». Jttlqnced outline 

rwrVffiS S! 3L£. °L hi ! spcc,ei 

some department heads that too 1 j cosmos as parr of his 

mu^-dlversUy. within- twwbjVcr tloh nrovldftf J nfor T* 

.* d«r^..cotir«csv involving archaeo- necesStv ocr.ir5L » „ £i° 8y by 
10 8n 'W-wtfned placfl„*uch affi 8 ifnporfanr 
:-^^conv,;ion that 
•There was wide discussion about tauahr JPhffi, ® cou,d *>« 

the suitability of archaeology as SJSd J?' £ - and ad : 


8 S.* rt-wouTd' 


heeded a wide Kang* of kriowleflge coofa help to. lead, a 

It was; difficult Tor * •student : to . othh^/ ,n a, »* 
«iudy archaeology and Other su6- ® r i 1 , P *° broaden his appre- 

j«lT wi.lUn an andergrldirata ' p < ’' ,n 

course.. , riofessor- Evans frtnd in his lec- 

Professor Rosemary Crump, of !eStie?lf t ««w» , lv b ®i USeFnI unf 
pwheni i University, who chaired an J|%, dv L l ie, ^( ap ^l ican i. ,s 

Informal rifScussfon dn Hrchoetiloev 8> oundlng In the 

, in the universities ot. the Midland? >?Zl C JL nnci ? le * h i ?ore «bev t,ndor- 
imdi northern Brlfain questioned ihe iouSse” «»de r *riiduato aichaepiogy 
success of iindematJuatd 'cOurtea in i : » riffgsee • 5n> 

'’tJBilf of producing ' proreSfilohaliv 1 cnaeology - hid.-- an. i education nl 


the failure to charge interest on 14 
months* -salary cosis (hut 'had been 
paid by the British Museum to help 
the new company’s cash flow. 

^ e t ihe 1974 committee had beeil 
told- that the_ company would be 
entirely financially independent of 
the museum, with no subsidies, 
either overt or concealed 
Tn another -section, the committee 
says jt was surprised to learn that 
nearly 30 per cent of the places 
available in Government Skillcentred 
C formerly training centres) were 
unoccupied and that over 30 per 
cent of trainees dropped out. during 
their courses, mostly lasting only 
six months. 

The places, the committee noted, 
-were provided at -considerable cost 
tad’enuer. It suggests that 
the SkWcenn-es could pruvido 
evening . courses for people in 
employment wishing to improve' or 
acquire skills, instead of concen- 
trating- on full-time day courses for 
unemployed people. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion had said that the problem of 
low occupancy was almost enUrelv 
confined to the engineering trades.' 
F ? u X tl ! .!* e t ort from " ,e Committee 

Ronald Sturt to 
head handicapped 
students’ bureau 

Mr .Ronald Sturt, assistant provost 
of the City of London Polytechnic, 
has been appointed the first direc- 
tor of a new organization to help 
the physically handicapped in 
higher education, the National 
Bureau of Handicapped Students. 

The bureau will be established in 
London. during the autumn and will 
receive a grant of about £30,000 
oyer the next three years. 

, wh .o *■ Sei rig seconded 
S«-i h W^ yt *?* hn j c fdr two years, 
s J“ rted , ll ja Job on Wednesday! 


na tlng^ facilities ror the 1.2M hindi'- 

fSer . StU a 0n “- fBkin * higher 6r 
ggjr; educattoa courses' in 

hnmfsJf ° pt J rt, ' 5tic ibat Facilities for 
handicapped students could be 

: « rr S lP lte ? f lhfl MAlOlUic 

situation. There » welcome evid- 

nr«w of 8 «?Pon^ to their 

* \ universities, polytech- 

ntcs and colleges on the ode .hand, 
f^ d by a variety of national, and 
■ f, a jL 0l 'S?" fzh ^ dl1! l on the other. .... 

f The bUreau will sdbk to Vork 
with' all. easting agencies, acting a$ 
a- centrq for Information, adWce* Jid 


[ by Alan Cane 
Science Correspondent 

The continuing row over academic 
salaries could rob Britain of the 
cream of if^, veterinary science tea- 
chers, enticed across the Atlantic 
by 'the prospect of well paid jobs 
ill North America. 

Dr A. O. Betts, principal and denn 
of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Loqdou, warned the. annual con- 
■ gross _ of the British Veterinary 
Association at York University that 
the -six . British veterinary schools 
could soon face a serioils loss of 
experienced teachers to the new 
schools in the United SiHtcs and 
Canada. 

in H S, * “ Veterinary education 
in the USA is undergoing rapid 
expansion which has resulted in a 
marked shortage of academic staff. 

There Hre currently over; 160 
vacancies and it is . expected that 
about ISO new members of staff will 

deci’de Uired * ach ywr for the 1,ext 

“ The evidence indicates that' the 
gap cannot be closed .from North 
American sources alone and that 
academic staff 'will have to be 
attracted from elsewhere, Gi*eat 
Britain Is particularly Vulnerable 
because of substantial differences in 
salaries 'and facilities apd since the 
total number of acndqmtf 'stuff with 
veterinary qualifications in' British 
veterinary schools is only about 3J0, 
tne effects of a relatively small 
nugrauon could be seiiotts.” 

Be “ s ’ s ( ear « were .supported 
this week by Mr P. B. Turner, sec- 
retary oF the British Veterinary 
Association? who said the situation 

was potentially very serious. 

He emphasized that a mass migra- 
tion of veterinary teachers bad not 
yet begun but academic " hend- 
huuters i" front the American schools 
were already recruiting- throughout 
Europe, an'd the r America ns were 
advertising vacancies in British trade 
papers, a significant break with tra- 
dition, he said. 

Because there were so few veter- 
inary science teachers in Britain, 
the emigration of only 10 or 20 
could seriously affect veterinary 
education here. The BVA acknow- 
ledged the danger, and was keep- 
ing a close watch on the situation, 
Mr Turner said, adding that it was 
collaborating closely with the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers to 
secure better pay for academics. 

Dr i Betts, who has just -returned 
from the United Slates, said this 


week that the problem ha A »*» 
become clear after figures f nr 5* 
numbers of veterinary NeaTheS 
would be needed in thp &J hil 
schools were published dX*" 
conference in June this year; 8 1 
He said that six and poulblv ii 

9,“ ,,ad ® : " Jt U quite impo&siUe u 
fill all these teaching posts frtH! 
indigenous sources" fieaafi 

There is no doubt that Rrltltl 
veterinary academics are poorly {2! 
compared with their American S 
ter parts. At the congress, -Dr Derd 
lover nor, BVA . president, ,2? 

This association is concerned about 
the recruitment of teachers of ,1 

SMnlcfJite. PardCUlar,r **!= 

. " Low pay, poor prospects inj 
inadequate funding for the develop 
ment of the veterinary schools is i£ 
equivalent of eating ones’ seed cea 
rfiere will 'be no surprise If thrireb 
difficulty in recruiting yeterinm 
surgeons into the academic gphw 
or ff they are tenjpted to leave f« 
Jobs with better prospects pbrcsd' 

P Xl e r ? r W ' Mc l n *y«. dm 

of the Glasgow University Medktl 
bchool, reinforced this point in.Ui 
discussion paper on the education 
section . of ihe Swann qommluts 
report oil the veterinary profesiloi. 

. The greatest piece of cowardw 
in the document is the section n 
university salaries ”, he said. "Iwl 
come the ' concern and Sirosj 
language about ministry sblarin, 
especially the recommendation Ax 
these salaries must never bo allowd 
to fall so far behind other branchu 
of the profession.” 

" But what of the people who are 
supposed to train the prfictilionefi, 
to arrange refresher courses and it 
invent new programmes of prevts 
tive medicine.” ? 

" One of our students has gm 
to Weybridge Laboratory this year 
to study for a PhD at an initiil 
salary of £4,920 — greater than aaj 
tiniversity lecturer in Britain.* 
Whatever university staff receive in 
October, mid the sum has alr«^f 
been set, they wiJI never get any- f 
• where near tills. 

“We stand firm with the ten 
of our university colleagues id other 
faculties rhat if our concern is lee- 
ching and research only, we accept 
the .same salaries as others, wilb 
one proviso, and that is that com- 

B etitfon should be allowed by d« 
mverslty Grants Committee bet- 
ween universities.” 


WUS to aid adult illiterates 

-saa 

ates 4 *^ \ncni° educ *tionftl opportunities fer ; black 

**^ P S wl, l he students in southern Africa.- B 

* Up ' ?* n a d . ex P and Rhodesia a significant number d 

rnmSim'r ac ^ ng projects m local students have been awarded WjS 
communities .. . bursaries and student union* in 

hnnn.m.Ji U A?fl _“ m N8 n .was Britain are being urged to ipowpf 

WTK ^1^? S W k as pa, 't of African scholarships. ' ' 

actmn- programme for , the The renort describes • 

students expelled from the Uniw 
Fh!n^ -Sff 0 'JL\ '"hd suppbrt for more sity of Rhodesia in 3973, sft^ 
”°V. on WUS ' staging demonstrations were- hriptd 
J' K* b ? ,h 'h country by WUS. They were given r fid* 

h for legal aid and' were adyised d 


tale : degree .court 
wriri at- leatt as 


t in qrcuaeo- » . j . ? npw to 

*teil trained^ uSf , M p pUr ° 1 ^ f^cotlonhl- 
qi^Arddtiata ’ *.• H “ w , eyfer > Can rite s 

, Shifuld at, the stun a litn. 


JfJP' and undertaking 'the coorilT 
nation of tvork and research where 
B PPropriatd .he said. ' 

added that one of his tasks 
would be to help higher education 
institutions which were apprehe," 

»^ ped v^waouta;--, pyefeomi 


■ag]- ! h:4 

’§:![ <lj I I 
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Get used to 
boiler suit, 
universities 
warned 

by David Hencke 

Universities and poly technics will 
have to alter their entry require- 
ments to meet an inevitable chance 
in the type of education required by 
the 16 tu 19-year age group. Sir 
.Lincoln Ralphs, retiring chgirman 
pf the Schools Council, warned this 
week. 

He told the annual meeting of the 
London and Home , Counties 
Regional Advisory Council for Tech- 
nological Education that the 
.dhmaud for a common examination, 
system for 16-year-olds could have 
profound effects on the present 
“ smooth system ” of academic 
.entry to universities and other 
higher education institutions. 

He predicted that reformers seek- 
ing both the Certificate of Extended 
Education and a new system of N 
and F levels to replace Advanced 
level 'examinations would Fail, In- 
stead he predicted that the Govern- 
ment would accept a common exam- 
ination for 16-year-olds next May 
and that it would be implemented 
by 1980. 

Sir Lincoln then outlined h new 
type of education far- the 16-19- 
yeur-old which would no longer 
depond on schools but would be a' 
combined course based at colleges 
of further education' and requiring 
experience in industry. Students 
who wished to enrol in higher 
education or take further examina- 
tions would Take a General Certi- 
ficate of Tertiary Education which 
would take account of both college 
and work experience, 

He criticised the present academic 
courses at schuols, pointing out that 
.the graduate image was now a little 
tarnished, and said that universities 
would soon have to find the " boiler 
suit as respectable as' the gown . 

He also soid that demands from 
.16 year-olds, yyjjQ were virtually 
nascent adults, would force changes 
m the 'education- system even if 
local authorities did not .introduce 
changes. These. young people could 
reasonably expect to be independent 
of thotr parents and be, able to 
choose a . wide range of work ex- 
l>eriences ( before, finally deciding on 
higher education or' a job. 

By and/ |arge 'the academic tail 
hassled the dog -1 brig enough”, 

• . •” . .v ** J V ,* . 

Fea^s on regional ; 
advisory . ' , r ; | 

councils soothed ■ 

*5 ^PEWbI to universities' to epoper- 
are in. the proposed ' regional adyis- 
Dfy^ ntachlnery to- approvb new 
mgher and further education coui sei 
Mr. PeteF Sloman edu: 
x?,.j n L^ icer bf thd ’ Association of 
MettojWUtah' Autlioritles oh Tues- 

: -L- L«M.- authorities' are riot pfe- 
l«r«r fo slaughter the Sacred urtlver- 

•I^cow-.hesaid. 

ie ' bitriual - meeting 



Plea for Cambridge v-c 
to have 4 year stint 


A new library ior Lincoln College, Oxford, was inaugurated on Wednes- 
day by Dr Walter Oakeshott, a former rector of the college. The build- 
ing, converted from the City Church hi the High Stroet, and to be 
known as AH Saints’ Library, is to be Formally opened next week by 
Harold Macmillan, the university's chancellor, 

~ " ‘ » ~ f 1 ■ ■ 

University seeks way to 
B .Ed without A levels 


A new scheme to broaden entry 
requirements to university validated 
degree and diploma of highor edu- 
cation courses is to be. disclisscd by 
a ; special Manchester University . 
senate commit fee this term. 

The committee will discuss the 
proposals with the principals of Pad- 
gate. College . of Higher 'Education, 
Warrington j . the new Manchester > 
College of Higher Education and the 
new college to be formed front the 
mergbr ofDe. La Salle and Sedgely 
Park colleges. .. .. , . , 

. Essentially the proposals should 
make it possible for. students . with- 
out two advanced level oasses to 
coihplete Manchester university 
validated degree courses in., three 

f ears qud Dip HE 'Courses in two 
E they make exceptional . progress 
during their first year, 

The need for the new system fol- 
lows the abolition ,of the pld 'special 
first year qualifying examination 
For certificate of education students^ 
Under this system' able students 
without two . A lqvels were able to 
transfer to a bachelor of education 
tnrbe dr four year course. 

In July the senate agreed in prin- 


however, agreed to any machinery 
which will 'allow thjV process tii 
function and discussion between the 
soitate and the colleges takes, place 
this term. , ; . . 

Mr Kenneth Kitchen, deputy regis- 
trar of Manchester University-, said 
It was hoped that a decision on who 
would qualify to trffbsfer lo.degroe 
and diploma courses-would be. made 
in five'weak5. It was likely that 
only exceptionol students wnd: did 
better than* the two A-leval entrants 
worn Id be able to transfer. 

The . colleges arc, however,- likely 
to press for a wider interpretation 
of the rules which would- allow 
course work of . students to be 


omsn ' s 


ciple to establish a new system 
which in principle would allow stu- 
dents without two A levels to trans- 
fer to a DlpHa : corirse or degree 
pOiirse without the loss of thelr rirst 
year’s study. Tlie senate has ndt, 


Fircroft committee 
of inquiry set up 

A committee of inquiry has been 
set upi to iopk into tlis; problems 
Facing Fircroft College, ‘Binning, 
ham. ' The'.Sdftit; 'editcgtlpri’ College, 
which woV threatened with complete 
closure earlier this year .after .stu- 
dent purest, -will-' run short- courses 
until His future is decided.. 

The committee, appointed by, Mr 
Mulleyi Secretary jof State for Edii- 
paiioji end Scierice, will, exandpe the 
i^tloi«hipsaAd-rd8pwf6ibi|Hies‘of 
the pi rcroft- Trusty and the- griv$m- 
Ingfbody, principal, oc^dfemic qWff 
and 1 -) students at tlie college.^. .Tjie 
horinAl 'we!^ 'fuU^i ipe cojjrw 
flt.-Fjrcrofc |s w '.fee suspeudrid frhw 
tii&'fnaulrvv ki£ari : : 


considered, and for unqualified stu- 
dents' who did better than the 
average ' two A-level entrant to 
qualify. 

Mr. John Williams, principal of 
Padgate College of Higher- Educa- 
tion, said he was hoping for a broad 
definition since this would, widen 
opportunities for students. 

Meanwhile, PadgaTe is already ad- 
vertising for new students On the 
basis that the scheme Should be 
operating in 1976' “Students whose 
first year work' attains a sufficient 
standard may be ; considered for 
transfer to a diploma or ' degree 
programme even though unqualified 
on entry to the College ", says a 
current advertisement. 


by David Walker 

Fnr-i'iiuclting changes in the govern- 
ment of Cam bridge University were 
advocated this week by Professor 
Jack Lin nett, its retiring vice- 
chancellor. 

Professor Linneti, who is Master 
of Sidney Sussex College, said 
the t ci in of 'the vice-chancellor's 
ufficu might to he increased by half, 
that the procedure for electing pro- 
fessors could be improved, and that 
younger members of the ucndemic 
'staff should have a greater chance 
to comment on decision making in 
the university. He also criticized 
students who had taken part in a 
recent sit-in for jeapurriiriiig gund 
relations with academic stuff that 
were neccssury for rational’ dis- 
cussion about discipline at Cuin- 
hridge. 

Professor Linneti was speaking nt 
a congregation «' Regent House, 
rho university’s inventing body, 
which met to insin I Miss Rosemary 
Murray as vico-clta icvllnr on Wed- 
nesday. Miss Murray, president of 
New Hull, is the first wumuu tn be 
vicu-cliaucellor of the university, 
’nnd the second to bo hend oC a 
British university. Dunte Lilian 
Penson, vice-chancellor of London 
University in the 1950s, was the 

first. 

Before handing over to Miss 

Murray, Professor Ll illicit suid that 
the vice-chancellor’s term of office 
-—two years, at present— was mo 
short for adequate service. 

He said : “ It seems to me that 
with the present arrangement the 
university lius an effective vice- 

chancellor for about half the time. 

With an incrcuse in the term uf 
office this proportion would in- 
crease though it is clear that there 
are many in the university wllp do 
not wilt to .see a- vice-chancellor 
become too, effective.” f " 

. He argued that while vice-chan- 
cellors should remain' heads • of 
colleges, they should be paid os full- 
time urijverslty officers and also .re- 
main on the council, of tlie senate 
once their term of office expired. 
Yice-charttelfors serving for, say; 
three years would .take a nlorei, 
active part in the lVork of tlie bodies 
which elected ’ professors which 
were not working as well as' they 
might. ; 

’ .Clarifying . his remarks later. Pro- 
fessor Untie tt told; The THES that 
it was in the national interest fbr 
Cambridge University to pursue ex- 
cellence and that excellence resided 
in a University’s processors so they 
had to be elected as skilfully a$ pos- 
sible. Ha emphasized’ that in most 
cases the existing procedure worjeed 
well but the quality of ' professors 
was so important, it was vital that 
it should .work even bettor. . ‘ ■ 

Another way to imprpye' tlie run- 
ning' of tli£ university was to^ fosrer 


better communication antonq aca- 
demic staff. Professor Liunett 
defended tlie opening of Hie offi* 
cial university newspaper the Cam- 
bridge University Reporter which, 
features the personal views and 
Ideas of staff in a correspondence 
column. 

Cambridge was in a difficult fiaiaii- 
cial position, he said, alnrjg ..with 
every oilier university. He said the 
past few years had seen the destcuc- 
lion of the five year planning j*ys- 
.tem with little prospect of its being 
restored. Nevertheless, Cambridge 
attached greater importance to keep- 
ing the proportion of senior appoint- 
ments — - chairs and readerships — - 
the same. , - 

He went on to speak about Hie 
future of the women’s coileg&s. 
He reported that the increased' 
number of places for women under- 
graduates bud nut been matched by 
an increase En the number of appli- 
cations from women, and this made 
admissions more and more difficult 
for the wo in til’s colleges : 

- “ It is clear that wc have burnt 
changing rather mo rapidly to id lew 
the supply .system to adjust to. the 
rate of change ; we must he a little 
ntnre cautious. 1 do not think any- 
one wishes to see the womim’s col- 
leges suffer and I personally hope, 
very strongly, that when all ihediidn- 
ges have been made Cambridge will 
contain 'men’s colleges, women's 6bl- 
luges, unri mixed colleges so that all 
who wish to come here lmve a Eulj 
rdiiye of choice.” 

The future of the Cambridge .mat- 
ter of arts degree was also men- 
tioned. Professor Lin nett reported 
on discussions about setting up a 
one-year. MA degree, parallel, to (hut 
awarded outside Oxbridge and- toe 
Scottish universities. Problems urate 
over its name, since at Cambridge 
the MA was -awarded without -fur- 
ther study. 

" If an investigation is carried out 
our MA will Inevitably come under 
scrutiny gnd we will have to 1 Hi k 
ourselves wit ether we should con- 
tinue to confer a degree, for which 
no work is . done arid ’therefore, tq 
which no iherR can be. attached. We 
; do have to recognize that, with, the 
large -growth in pustgraduate educ*- 
tion, it may pot be possibly to cpn- 
• tinue 1 iq . .virtual j solatia p, sojn^thiitg 
\ye have ddrie fo’r, cenlunes. • .. , 

'Speaking of the University’s rela*- 
t ions hip with the city of Cambridge, 
he said: that during the reorgani*i- 
. cion o£ Local governmeru tlle .spegidl, 
represeirtation of the university .pit 
.tbs' city. council had; been abolished. 
But in the 18 months since Htem, 

. friendly and workmanlike, relation- 
ships with the tievr authority .hid 
been established- * 

Professor Linhett said he bid 
come to regret giving a promise, fa 
the students who u sat in ” in June 
. that they would escape discipline. 
He warned those considering plan- 
ning and promoting sit-ins to think 
seriously of the long-term' cripSe-' 
qheuces of their actions: 

. On the question, of student repre- 
sentation In university govetnineiK, 


he said It' would be' a' dlsadvahtaga' 
to have student- members who'-^efe 
..devqted^ ^o- pursuing se'ctiqnal..$nt$p- 
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Educate the elderly 
says Crowther-Hunt 


111F. TIMES IMGWEW feftUC A11QN SUPPLEMENT 

UK women marginally better off 

It*. IT . . 


hy Philip Venning 

t’orrif imply njucrs in colleges of 
Mlnrution might hi* used for ediicn- 
bjon courses for tile ran' red, Lord 
vc owl her- Hun i, Minister of Stare 
for higher education, said on Friday. 

Opening a conference or Kcclc 
muvHKiiy on education for the 
ohloriy, he said there was room 
for LonsJdeiitble improvement in 
^tlio provision of courses for the 
over- 60s. 

Because of the public expends 
ture ruts there would he no extra 
money for this group. But a grout 
citul could be done without it. 
Existing buildings could be U6erf 
more efficiently and retired tutors 
could be brought in to tttke classes. 

There would be about 10 million 
old age pensioners next year, rising 
•o 3S million by 1980. Retirement 
oeod not mark an end. " It . is a 
time for retraining, a .time for | 
* or ourselves new and i 
4blf(9CM opport unities if we want 
to." 


shoulii have an open admissions 

f 'olicy fur the ove» 50s. “This would 
argely entail admission to existing 
courses, or parts of them, and to 
existing facilities.’’ 

With the advice of college sniff, 
■old people could join a variety of 
different clusscs, either out of inter- 
est or to prepare them for a retire- 
ment job, such as social work. 


The direct vuhie to society of the 
assistance and- leadership which this 
'leisured class could offer would be 


extremely high. 

The benefits in the old people 
would also be large. “ Mental 
henlih would be improved, without 
doubt, when muny more older 


people gained a sense of purpose, 
of being needed rather than toler- 
ated, nt working in company with 


their peers, and with the young.” 

Only 5 per cent of men aged 65 
and over hud a degree. or an 
equivalent qualification, while 80 


by David Waiker 

Social Science Correspondent 

British universities have been com- 
pjacent iibuut rlie amount of sex 
discrimination ugninst women aca- 
demics, two sociologists alleged in 
the British Journal of Sociology 
recently. 

Dr Tessa Blucksione of the Lon- 
don School nf Economics and Mr 
Oliver Fulton of the University of 
California, Berkeley, compared 
British and American universities 
Rnd found there was roughly the 
same degree of discrimination In 
each. But British university 
women were slightly less likely to 
be_ concentrated in the lower ranks, 
doing more teaching than research 
and getting lower salaries than the 
Americans. 

The authors examined figures col- 
lected in 1969 and found that in 
the united States there were no 
subjects where women's chance of 
promotion relative to men in the 


same subject was appreciably better Attempting to escam. 
than among university staff as a definition of discrhSinJ^ 8 ^ 
whole, excepting, education and authors looked at ih? 25? ^ 
T »-'■ which won.™ !!£■*. 

Very few American women had m lower-ranking nL? tir 

chans in medicine, whereas, in particular fields. M| 

Britain medicine and social science .. ‘ w {? e11 we speak of' disMi^ 
were fields where a relatively high tion by institutions we da* 
proportion of women appeared necessarily imply that. aU nf !l 
especially successful. Otherwise unexplained tliffrr ', 

British women had done com- fou . nd ‘esult from 

paratively badly in applied sciences bv TndiSdla? ml2i£ e " ile 
and humanities because on the one ' Th i.Tihnnl !L nl ? erfi ' - 
hand where they were thin on the >u Su!i 8 i' arHc!e tin 

ground they -were seen as “ too • emphasized that wid» 

deviant" by their male colleagues ^SJsible^for ^ 
to fit senior posts, and on the other fhlPSfiU f.ni¥.,u d,SC ? lm H latioi > «tf 
where they were comparatively the h f 8t s, “® bl « fbangS 

numerous, they fitted in as teachers JJLft* n «demie^ *o m « 

rather than researchers and heads feachina rLn« °i W ^ uall 7 fa- 
of departments. .changes In the values of 

The authors suggested rhat in ‘A 11 sode *?- 

a field like the humanities women they pointed out* tha» h ih ***’• 
might be inclined *o accera the si ties w*i-i ir, that ^ 
traditionally female rol? of tfdfnV ^^rtunhf J a 5* uar 4 W- 

tdons ‘accordingly. >nm "*■ 

‘Government plan threatens 
our future’ college claims 

by David Hencke . Hie group also wants the nw 

Government plans to end recruit- - Luton collage to keep an intake d 
ment to teacher training courses at te ® ober twining students in Sep 
I the new Luto.n College of Higher t * mber while the study is taUog 
Education could place ttif jnstiiu- plqce ' 

tion’s whole future in jeopardy, the Mi ' Ha1 Ewing, press liaison offl- 
college warned this week. " ce . r the new Luton college. 

The colleae: m hn The Government proposal! 


(.duration had nn Important part 
If play, not as a way of filling 
wine, but as a wny of making up 
Mur lost .opportunities and for 
generating new interests. Far too 
many assumptions were made nbout 
«hj interest, or lack of it, Hint old 
people hud in education and about 
IjHrtr ability to benefit from it. _ 

" Age may result in changes In the 
processes of learning ; but it does 
. not mean that a nuiid necessarily 
ceases to be lively, or thar a man's 
or woman’s into rests, suddenly be- 
come restricted and stereotyped.” 

, Mr Sidney Jones, of North Lon- 
don Polytechnic, said that univerxi- 
ties, further education colleges, poly, 
t echni cs, and colleges nf education 

Shadow of Mulley’s 
smile brings, 
gloom to ILEA chief 

Mr Milllej', Secretary of State for 
Education, is not smiling on higher 
education at present. Dr Eric 
Rrjault, education officer nf the 
^OTidon Education Authority 
aald in Ins and uai report this week. 

"Growth in student numbers is 
looked tor without growth in staff. 
yHwtal resources, badly needed by 
London polytechnics -Housed in 


S er cent hnd no qualifications at all. 

tore than 80 per cent of retired 
men dud women left school aged 


• S*^KS re< * “icf in many cases leased 
buildings, are -very restricted, " he 
lo|d the further and higher educa- 
tion fiub-cpmmittee of the authority.. 
'■'‘T^^depqrt^eiits which are qver 
staffed, by strict student/ teacher 
ratios, are not ^attracting enough' 
aludams and, others having to turn 

I'tSf be given the 

Staff to e^pahd," he said. 

t > at jbe coUeges of 
edUcatiort nOw faced difficulu’es of 
» r ^«f n6 initial training 
consequent profr" 


34 or younger. , 

There should be opportiinltles for 
all three ' types of older' person: 
those who had hnd higher educa. 
tion ; those who would have gone to 
university by todoy's-standards but 
did nor have the irhnncc; and those 
wh ,?. ' e “ school at the minimum ago.. 

Firms should give day release Id 
inetr old employees to prepare them 
for retirement. 

Professor Sir Ferguson Anderson, 
professor of geriatric medicine at 
Glasgow UiMversity, disagreed witli 
the proposal that -bid people should 
join existing courses. A few would 
benefit from them, but most needed 
courses tailored to their special 
Hue ds — TES. 

Engineers face 
tough n^w 
requirements 

The Institution of Mechanical Fiuri. 
neers is stiffening its requirements 
tor membership, and undergraduates 
nnd graduates now in training will 
have to adapt if they are to meet 
tne new conditions. 

The institution * the professional 
body for all mechanical engineers, 
is bringmg its training requirements 
into line with those laid down by 

tufions 0l, " CI ° £ En * ,n ® er, 'nB . Inatf 

After 3976 all graduates who Wan t 
Rift! e -? ie d. to corporate n}em< 
bership must jhava completed tWo 
years of practical training under the 
supervision of a chartered mechani. 
S3ij?V fiin /®r nnd ? J 0 fi- b ook showing 
be^essentloj 16 trai,,infi re ? ei vsd will 

spant in industry .during 
degree 
institu-: 
tout all 
n sand- 
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Dr Anthony Kelly will take office 
as (he new vice-chancellor of Surrey 
| University this week in succession 
In Dr D. M. A. LcggcU who is 
retiring. Dr Kelly, FRS, has been 
deputy director in charge of the 
maMrjals groups at the National. 
Physical Laboratory. 


1 in 3 unhappy 

by Frances Gibb . 

?,?( three architecture students 
feel their courses td ha an inade- 
quate, and irrelevant training for 
practice, .according to a .survey, re- 

t sys/tejssp: * ♦?' 

pplici 


of T Ubm?r UP L b hiC 1l ha H^® backing 1 ? caI “urbor/ty 8 ha°d n been aikrfta 

“ an emergency motion at a 1,700. He said that the aulboriu 
Keet ° 8 ° £ tha C ° unts ^^unqil this had sent a deputation to see Lord 
• * Zr '* . Crowther-Hunt, Minister of State 

i he :■ motion calls. on Mr Peter f° r Higher Education, 1 to ask to 
-e" 0 n ,| L*® , j e ' ^education, officer be . allowed to retain 800 places, but 
ot Bedfordshire County Council, to L ^ ,s bad been turned down. 

SSEK *i udy *° see J ,“ IUl8 allocation of places uJM be 

lid? J d . h cheaper |p pro- discussed at the further edocatiAn 

and i sub- commit tee on, October 33 sod 

.b«t«T , ihy‘ 1 w^g e v^° p1km K 3d.“ ,ndl ' to N "*~f w M • 


with .architect training 

^ : SSa^SS 

* samplatvvo groups rigid an app 
i 01 $1 students, ■ in which ?e. 
SEEL- JS* J5S? IP " n - I960, and the beyond, com 


- --- unu ins 

? 7 Ji sludents , stnifed in 

1 S 6 L About 91- par cOnt'Were male 
and njne per cent female. 

Under half of .the student? quail- 
Hed professionally within - : - u * 
year? Of Startinr " L - > ' 
the ' 


and irrelevant”. It suggests 
fixed ' period of education if ' loo 
rigid an approach for ; a disoplicr 
1 in which teaming continues, uta 
.beyond, completion of Iqdww 
courses.” '' ' ■ : 

Relating students’ pass rat# U 
the . kind, of coljege they id and? 4 
■ it was found that students from“* 
-I---'- ---‘qteetuf* 
uslifl» 

Bf. 
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Goddess Ucca 

- It is well known that with the first 
frissons of autumn the goddess 
Ucca, her computerized face as ex- 

e ressionleas as ever, proceeds to 
estow her harvest of entry forms 
on those waiting for ber gifts* But 
we are still not wholly sure liow to 
use her bounty. 

How well do we dp our job of 
sifting, assessing, interviewing ? The 
criteria used by some universities 
can, on . occasion, seem harsh, 
especially where they place too 
great reliance on that clumsy, In- 
■ sensitive juggernaut, the Advanced 
level examination. But we have so 
little . to go upon. 

I pay a good deal of attention to 
a headmaster's report, unless the 
report tells me more about tho 
headmaster than about the candi- 
date. But I also like to see a recent 
essay by the candidate (and assume, 
of course, that it has not been 
written by his history master) ; and 
an interview can, though not in- 
variably, be very helpful. 

Tricks of the trade 

Once after reading a paper at a con- 
ference I was invited to a lecture 
given there by a history master of 
a school famous for getting boys into 
university. He explained some Df his 
methods; and; if the Watergate 
conspirators had been as clever as 
lie was, Richard Nixon might' still 
be President of the United States. 

I remember one trick In particu- 
lar. An important but difficult 
monograph might appear shortly be- 
. fore the candidate went up for en- 
trance examination./ Tbe master 
read the book and passed on a sum- 
mary of it to the boy. The boy half 
digested it and presented it in the 
examination in a botched-up form. 
The don? read it and said: ,r Ho is a 
very intelligent candidate who lins 
been badly taught. Let’s take him.” 
One candidate who stays in my 
■ memory was certainly no prefabri- 
cated affair. He took the initiative 
early in , the proceedings, was un- 
b R* e ya bly „ar r ogan t and stamped on 
the corns of everyone in slant. At 
the end of. the interview I said I 
had one last question to ask: what 
did he think were the qualities 
essential tb an "historian ? .. . 

• He , replied : accuracy, patience, 
^historical imagination ana under- 
standing, and much else. I suggested 
that he bad left’ out one quality and 
he asked what- it was. I replied: 
humility. He looked at me, s&id 
nothing, and. we parted. 

. HBi was an- Intelligent fellow stf, 
in spite of everything else,' we gave 
S? ^ P‘ ace - He came to see me at 
. rab beginning of term and, after a 
;f w pfflhmnaries, got on to die niat- 
™i W was foremost dn his mind. 

.oegau : you remember sayiug 
mat one of the essential' qualldes 
*>f an historian was humility? X'did 
remember. Well, he said, I have 
oeen reading some of the hooks on 
i!!*L read h\ g list. I can’t say. I found 
fXf?,. H BUmmer of , humility in die , 
match tr ^ B ° E 'Game, siit and 

tef P ut tJ o_one aspect I hold dogmatic 
views. However- fatuous, eccentric. 

Or Dmvni-BM» •«. L. 


five per cent present no difficulty. 


The other 5 per cent may cause a 
certain amount of heortsWching. 

Unless there are strongly adverse 
reasons 1 would write as favourably 
as the evidence permits of a stu- 
dent’s work and his social and other 
interests, though sometimes one has 
to scrape pretty far down the barrel. 
But even if he did no more than 
carry a spear in Macbeth, at least 
he carried it and did not drop it. 

Can one, therefore, say that he 
left his mark in amateur dramatics, 
though I would not want It to be 
taken to mean that he rammed his 
spear in a tender place of the 
actor standing immediately in front 
of him? But supposing he repre- 


sented his university at the Inter- 
national Confederation of Trans- 
vestites meeting in Amsterdam ? 
Does one make much of this (a man 
of wide and flexible taste who 
speedily adjusts himself to changed 
circumstnnces) on is it better to 
forget it ? 

There is also the problom.oE class. 
I understand many people describe 
a lower 'second as a second, unloss 
the candidate just missed an upper 
second, when they say so. But I 
have never so far brought myself 
to say that a man would have got 
a first but for the incompetence of 
the examiners. 



had a supervision from a young don 
who was busy 11 denouncing Hurst- 
field for his article on Tudor despo- 
tism ”. 

I shall never know who the tutor 
was nor would 1 in nny wny want 
to criticize him. If indeed, lie 
should by chance read this column 
I should like him to know that, in 
keeping with the best academic 
traditions, I would defend with all 
my resources his right to denounce 
Hurstfield, unless, of course, he 
manages to collect more interesting 
material. Perhaps, if he will be kind 
enough to ask me to dinner at his 
college (so that he can reveal to 
me why he objects to diversity of 
opinion) I should be delighted to 
accept. 

There Is n good precedent for this. 
When a journalist brought to Natalie 
Wood tne news from Cambridge, 
Mass, that the liurvard undergradu- 
ates had voted her the worst actress 
of the year she replied “Thank you. 
It’s good to know that the boys at 
Harvard have been thinking about 
me 

The lady had wit as well as 
charm ; and in due course she wont 
to Cambridge to collect her award. 


Crisis 

Are the acndemic arts passing 
through a crisis? I have just re- 
ceived letters from two American 
friends writing quite independently, 
each angrily criticizing n brother 
historian,' Robert Fogel, for his 
nsshult on the English language,’ 
Fogol Is one of the groat quanti- 


fiers of the contemporary scone. . If 
a thing is worth saying, It is worth 
saying in a complicated statistical 
table accompanied by matheinntitcal 


and there are few .such, -he < must.* 
Ps treated with the utmqst coiirf$s$. 
v® . nia y have come a long way at 
fS? v y. ®*pense to his parents or 
•rtJJSP** and lie ipay be nervous or 
Hm. ^ha^lderea.In any case: he 
every consideration' if we. 
to bring put the best in him. . 

wW y ? Ujlg woman ' 1 know, some- 
wnat above school leaving age, went 


• *. nr. * - «« lwiu iio.v uiaL 9HO, 

•fi* 1 1» fad <fone Ws 

j I 16 could have saved- her. 
ofytrpubld and ekppnsB 

V interview. ';.:r . J 

■ IlkWy B , re very f awl cases . ;■ 

is, Uijfof tuflatlti',.'. 
• oniu t Pi® 1 ro,;b e academically" 

pt^ratei V ,; ,/ 


Even if a student did no more tlian 
carry a spear in Macbeth, at least 
lie did not drop it. 

‘ A former professor df Frenoli 
language and literature at a north- 
ern university (who, a little unsym- 
pathetically, had a notice “ Ddfeuse 
de pleurer displayed In ills room) 
got the whole tiling nicely buttoned 
up. When he was dictating testi- 
monials he hHd on the wall opposite 
him a set of numbered clfchds ; 
and his secretary bad a similar set 
ip her room. All he needed to do 
was dictate an appropriate permu- 
tation of numbers and the job was 
, done. 

. The shortest testimonial I ever 
heard of was written by Harold 
Laski, for. many years professor of 
political science at the London- 
Schdol of Economics*. His colleague, 

’ Hugh Dalton, became a minister in 
Churchill’s government during the . 
war and was considering a former 
student of Laski’s for a job, a man 
who liad given the latter’s name 
without previous .enquiry. 

Dalton got back n one-sentence. 1 
■ reference i “I wouldn’t trust this.; 
man - further than- 1 can . spit Thd 
man got the job; -all of -which tells 
; us something about* Laski, Dqlton - 
and tho candidate.. . . ; . 

As others see us •. 

I 'wonder whether many .people: hay 6 
received an unsolicited testimonial-' 
from a total dti-angbr. I ,am told that . ; 
Arnold Bemieic carried a sovereign / 
about with him to glva to ,th6 first;:: 
man ; he saw on a.: train actually: 
reading one .of bi$ 'books. . • , , 

In that case I aro.^ever lMy tp / 
r- eiiicouhter anyone efiguged in read- , 
Trijgione of ihy books on Mb- . travels. 
Bpt fhavtf reeved : ^nat r inay call : 


jargon that only -Einstein (and 
Fogel) would be able to understand. 

His work on American slavery is 
important If controversial ; but in 
describing himself as a “ diomctil- 
ciaiv” he is taking as many liberties 
with the language as bad historians 
take with' the facts. The word was 
not invented by him. According to 
a letter to The Times Literary Sup- 
plement it was conceived as a joke 
at Purdue University, was -taken 
seriously and has now moved into 
the English, French and Gorman 
languages. 

Of course there have been too 
many vague, loose generalizations 
by historians. However, we now 
face the serious danger of assuming 
that subjects which can't be quanti- 
fied are not worth doing. 

But history is the study over time 
of man’s relations with society. It 
is concerned with the acquisition 
and use df power, with success and 
failure in government, with 
authority and freedom and dissent. 
It deals with the thought and faith 
and cultut-e of past generations and 
with much else. 1 

Some of this material can be 
computerized. Many problems, in 
eluding the most subtle and pro- 
found ones, cannot be. If the clio- 
metricians bring down their heavy 
weight on all aspects ofihistory they 
Will stifle it as an academic disci- 
* ' ubject will gradually 


Three years at 
university can 
better three 
in the army 



would do well to ponder, is that 
these martial qualities are just as 
relevant for the tasks of business 
manage ment as are the • qualities 
instilled by universities. 

Between tho lines (or perhaps I 
should say between the signatures) 
one cannot 'escape the impression 
that this antithesis between the two 
types, military and academic, which 
I believe to be spurious, is prompted 
by ilia distortions created by the 
mass media: the television camera 
turned on troops doing a dangerous 
and distasteful job in Northern- Ire- 
land with superb patience and dis- 
cipline. and, sometimes in the same 
news bulletin, the camera turned 
on a demo against rents or the' costs 
of meals on the campus, in Lan- 


mi smm 


After a halcyon summer there is a that, is how it is 'going to. be), it ;K 
„ j ■ oni n .°m dawn to the new perhaps, hot for the salesman . to 


Is English Literature passing 
trough the same crisis? In the 
early days It was somfetimes accused 
of bring no more than a pleasant 
exercise for leisured gentlemen who 
liked to spend happy days sitting in 
a punt on the Cam reflecting on the 
- works of Shelley. No, said its defen- 
ders, we have as severe a discipline 
as any. Anglo-Saxon Is compulsory 
and textual, as well as literary, criti-. 
cism is technical, specialist and 
scholarly. 

When I onte - complained that I 
couldn’t understand a review article 
about a modern poet, I was politely 
asked by. a practitioner qf jba craft t'. 
'why- Bhfluia , $Su^ -toQi'tM'C* 
expect to understand' an article on 
metallurgy in, an engineering 
journejl. ■ ’ 

..English literary- scholarship is 
undoubtedly the best in the worlds 
At Us frlpges it has the trendy pat- 
ter of some of the Sunday pundits 
whose introspective searches- intfr 
literary texts bring delight to their 
-coterie. At? the opposite end other 
scholars are computerizing Shake- 
speare which will add to our know- 
ledge of., tbe dramatist but not- nee-; 
essarily to our delight;. For myself, - 
I prefer Shelley in . a punt . 

Nothing lias uoen heard lately or 
the scheme to computerize flip Old 
Tdstqmeiit to see which sections are 
the authentic voice of God, All wo 
need notf is for some ill-disposed, 
person to dig out its findings and' 
/pass thorn on . to a couplS of avant-' 
gart|e bishops. • . 


academic year. We can expect gaps 
between income and expenditure, 
draconian policies to cut costs, in- 
citement by tho National Union of 
Students to organise rent strikes, 
smouldering resentment among the 
Association of University Tc (tellers 
about salary differentials bciwcon 
themselves and their brethren in 
polytodinics ; and, on the horizon, 
prospects nf mi employment for 
some graduates. 

There is a comforting provorb 
for those about to face these 
troubles: “ Tile hungry puck hunts 
best”. If. these multiple advarsitics 
bring universities together to 
streamline thel v aims, to defino 
their objectives, to jettison super- 
fluities, the adversities may be a 
blessing In disguise, 

The academic life lias became 
costive, with all the range of diet 
it is being asked to digest ; it could 
do with a sort of institutional pur- 
gative. This is a rare opportunity 
for universities collectively to say: 
“If wo have to carry on in these 
straitened circumstances, such and 
such are our priorities in what we 
offer to society, and these we shall 
discharge. If society expects other 
f unctions than these fropi the 
higher education system, society 
must look to other institutions to 
provide them N . 

■ ' The effect of 'this stance' would 
be to steady the nerve of universi- 
ties and <1 believe) to restore public 
confidence' ip them. ' 

If any reader thinks that such a 
declaration Of purpose , is '. unneces- 
sary— that' everybody knows what 
universities are for — let him- con- 
sult the issue of This Times' pub- 
lished on January II, -1974, . There 
he will find a whole-page advertise- 
ment head fed: “So far as we are 
concerned, three year?' as an. arhfy 
officer can equal three; years at uni- 
versity” — and beneath it the fac- 
simile signatures pf 28 leaders of 
business and industry. 

Let him then turn to The Times 
for June 7, 1974, where he will find 
the same advertisement repeated 
(and it has been repeated else- 
where), with the words: “Here, 
here added, followed by 31 
more facsimile signature from the 
heads of 31 more businesses or in- 
dustries. They cover a wide spread 
of employments: brewing, banking, 
insurance, the gas industry, baker- 
ies, retaj] stores, the lot. 

The explicit purpose of the ad- 
yertisament is to attract yourig men 
to j, enra] ns shore- service commix- 

say at once, -as clearly as r tail 
without having it printed in capital 

mfea tion -for/ military training arid J,- 
agree with the advertisements state-. 

merit that anyono who’s had to 

- — ■- 


caster or Surrey or Essck'or Ydrk. 

It is not much good lo'htbWst 
against this distortion of reality by 
the media ; we linve go to live with 
its unhappy consequences. But this 
notorious advertisement raises* a 
much more serious Issue. - 

Employers naturally have the 
right to draw up specifications for 
the persons they are going to .litre, 
as for he office furniture or Works 
equipment they are going to nur- 
chase. In a buyers' market food 
that. is now it Is going to. be). it; K 
perhaps, not for the salesman . to 
cull the tune. 

Yet I am emboldened to usk this 
question: are not some, at nuy rate, 
of the qualities essential in a good 
army officer precisely what business 
management In Britain does not 
need at the present time ? 

In n well-nm army, policy about 
the conduct of u campaign cfescomis 
from above as directives to no 
obeyed, not as proposals to bo dis- 
cussed and criticized. On active ser- 
vice an unquestioning conformity to 
overall strategy is essential (at the 
level of short service commissioned 
officers, at any rate); otherwise 
lives are endangered. “ Their’s not 
to make reply. . . . Thcir's but to 
dp and die ” is doubtless a travesty 
of modern military discipline, unci 
in the trying conditions of guerrilla 
ware f nr e initiative and independ- 
ence must be- invaluable. Yet there 
must remain at the core of u 
soldier's training a disposition to 
exercise initiative only within n very 
rigid framework of obedience to 
constraints. 

Is It possible that this kind nf 
adherence to orthodoxy — in design, 
in labour relations, in management 
— is the cause of weakness In some 
British industry? ! wonder whether 
some of the signatories to this adver- 
tisement would hot he better served 
by bringing Into management ta few 
tiresome rebels (who will soon 
enough cut theirhair and shed their 

J.... J V .1.1...., 1 Jf 


to decision hioking a critical spirit 
o£ dissent; liot nuefaievous dissent, 
but that unique kind of : disciplined 
and constructive dissent which -is 
part-and-parcel of q good academic 
training — even in medieval JFroneU 
literature. 

Nobody in his senses doiibts>-tbe 
-value of tho teclinologist its British 
industry. What (I suipect) some of 
these eminent tycoons - do not 
realize is that tho value of a goad 
technologist to industry lies not 4° 
much in what he knows by way of 
thermodynamics or microbiology or 
whatever: it ties In the, way he 
thinks about problems ; and tne 
same is true when problems of 
management or labour relations 
have to be tackled; and I would 
submit that three years , at a uni- 


versity might equip the .right- sort 
of* student, rightly taught, .better 
than an 'army training would equip 
him, to perform these functions. 


-British universities, during this 
period of financial privation, would 
do .wqll to answer unfuabiguoudy 
.Rnd emphatically. • .... ■ 7 

T- do not 'suggest that the Cim 
mi t tee of Vice-Chancellors and Pcjn 


-Jv Jad Hurstfield 
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Tlie Government’s programme of uni- 
versity expansion, announced in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, produced a great variety 
of architectural solutions to the prob- 
lems caused by student expansion. 

Sir James Richards, editor of Archi- 
tectural Review , 1937-71, member of 
the Royal Fine Art Commission, 1951- 
66, and architecture correspondent 
of The TimeSy 1947-71, assesses the 
success and failure of these solutions 


THE times higher education supplement 3i107s 

in a special three-part series for The ^ 

The first article looks at the univer- 
sides of York, East Anglia and War- 
wick as examples of the wholly new 

The second will examine new build- 
ings at the older universities and the 
last will deal with Oxford and Cam- 

bridge and the problems caused by J&WjM 

restrictions in finance. e , , 

Sir .lames Richards 


Green campuses beyond the city walls 
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A university is more chun a machine for 
leaching in. Ii is the setting for ihe forma- 
live period during which a student learns to 
adapt himself to the problems and responsi- 
bilities of social life — which for the niujcu-fty 
means urban life. A university is also, like 
a major hospital and a well-provided arts 
centre, part of the equipment a town with 
any self-esteem aspires to possess. 

Both these are reasons for beginning tin 
appraisal of the' architecture of the new 
universities by discussing their location, and 
for regretting tlipt without exception nonu. 
of them Is in n town, hut all chose sites that 
exemplify what may be called the golf-course 
fixation. 

Those uni actually huiit on a golf course 
occupy n suburban site thut could well hnvo - 
been one — a tract of green countryside just 
outside a town. Each new university in turn 
rejected the Idea of Integration with the 
town ; ilmt is, the opportunity of creating 
a university town on the model of Oxford 
or Cainhridgo. 

Yet the choice of ancient cathedral towns 
as the location of several of the new univer- 
sities — York, Norwich and Canterbury — 
suggests that such a relationship was en- 
visaged at one stage. In all three of these, 
as well as at Lancaster, there was ground 
available within the .medieval walls, though 
probably not enough for the spaco-consuming 
needs of science laboratories, which might 
. nave had to go outside (as they have, for 
example, at Edinburgh}, 

This Is less than ideal since it tends to 
create a separate ‘science community, and 
Ihe social Hie of a university should not be 
vocational ; yet it is to he regretted that at * 
leust one of ti«o of the new universities did 
pot accept the social challenge of exnerlment- 
tng with an urban environment. This would 
also nave been a challenne to the town, and 
one it could not have ignored, as Brighton, 
for example, can ignore the presence of a 

• university but. a few miles from its centre. 

The Rolf-course lype of suburban site had 
obvious advantages : simpler building opera- 

• lions ; speed of construction ; relative cheap- 
ness. . Integration- with the town would 
have, meant a corapllcuted planning and land- 

: Requisition programme in partnership with 
. the local authority. * 

• The main reason for choosing, the suburbs, 

- however, must have bean the ruling of the 
, University Grants Committee, made at thp 

• outset of the new 'universities programme, 
that .each should be self-contained on a site 

-of .around 200 acres.. This was to be enough. 
>for both, its residential and. its, teaching- - 
accommodation— ss requirement subsequently 
made rather meaningless by the withdrawal / 
of funds for- residential buildings. \ 

JfCC decision made for Initial ease of - 
?. n * £ ut ' W ' the ■ problems— «. 

• especially vSaft- soda) problems— now .being *. 

. experienced arise from ir. Isolated com muni- '■ 

• ' 'hwr otvn internal tensions, as 

.ussek Unive^ny. has recently' demonstrated, v 

' " of continuing contact • 

with; the daily Hfe n[ a town Is' lust » • 
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vnicn « least a third, of -the. atuden 
. Pew universities :do not do anyway. 
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with -been' designed as nn .entity by a-slriglo^rm, |?-JS2 


vously dBfligricd.to carry, service pipes in flialr 

y. "ffipj 6 '.®' insuhfltantial^-abnost 

‘ f sho « ld be added that York 


goqd state after eight Or-- 
Hies the belief 'that ;pre- 
systefris ire unsuited tp 





by the footing it has inside the cltv throuah 
its departments housed in the King's Man? 

Ihe collegiate system, whereby residential 
and teaching accommodation share the same 
buildings, ensures a diurnal mingling ol 
population, fc. process intensified in the first 
colleges to be built by the main circuiatioo 
routes passing right . through them. This 
system, on the other hand, can result in the 
students in each college leading a. separate 
lire, since they are self-contained with their 
own refectories and common-rooms. 

■ There is no central place where everyone 
meets socially. Demands that have lately 
been made by some students for a central 
union are unrealistic since the whole cel- 
lular conception of this university is based 
on subdivision into colleges, and on die idea 
of creating a multi-centre society composed 
of units small enough for all to know the 
others. 

In fact, only about 57 per cent of the 
students live in colleges, although every 
student, wherever he lives, is attached to. one 
or other of the colleges and has the use 
. of its social facilities. Those not in colleges 
live in flats or lodgings. 

Unfortunately, insufficient lodgings in the 
centre of York prevents this from providing 
aii active link between university and city. 
Off campus as well as on, the student at 
York — like the student at the other new 
universities — tends to remain a suburban 
animal. 

Universities are growing nil the time, at 
least when the financial situation permits, 
and one merit of the layout of York, which 
it shares with Lancaster, Is that at every 
stage new h"Hding takes place on the permi- 
meter, so that staff and students do not have 
to suffer the discomforts of living and work- 
ing beside, or walking through, a building 
site. 

For financial reasons York University’* 
construction programme has at present coma 
to a halt. - It is hoped, nevertheless, to 
increase the student population from the 
present 2,800 to 4,000 by the early 1980a- 
. This can be achieved by building one new 
college and adding only a few neut specialist 
'teaching buildings. 

Tire First priority is to extend the library, 
the present section of which was built 10 
years ago. All can be -accommodated within 
, the master-plan and will not require tho 
- filling-up of the open spaces that 'give me 
university^ layout its unique character, one 
■of whose special merits is that of creating 
.an environment dominated bv people j jiw® 
of the buildings is overpowering, as hkppeb* 
at Essex and to some extent at Lancaster 
and Warwick, and.no motor cars enitr.ua 
main precinct. "• 

■The University of East Anglia is a con- 
trast, but to say so is rot a criticism, mr 
the whole conception is different. The Visual 
v effect of the university, especially when seen 
from the lower end of the formei' golf-courte 
(where the river is being widened by MpUM' 

Ing the processes of gravel ex treckton . ana 
transformed into a broad), is of one 
citadel of buildings, with a line of teaching 
departments rising behind -a stepped reside 11 : 

tlal building, and with the green ; f or eg ^“0 

■ reaching • into it in the form ; of a p«!u 

enclosed bay. . - . ■ ■ 

• _ These constitute th 6 nualeirs .deafened 
Denys Lasdun and have endowed 
versity with a .positivd ■ character that 

..•- subsequent variations frqm his o~pgW "ll*ffi - 
out have been able— -indeed hdVe i ad fln,I1,fla 

- “to . alter. V 

It remains a - powerful -tyuhttlt*. ...-ffi? 
from oppressiveness by'! iti bigfe'leVtg l-JJJj. 

-.. lation. system.- One .walks* lir. -tAh . 

. as. much of the building - falling . 

neath as. towering ■ over oiie.iAtid this 
a, sense,, though in . a ■; differen t .way; 

- York’s, .‘of. people.- being gived.'pfiority.? vw 

• sta-ucturas. - .. • v ? h’- !w- ; iitij. 

There , was a - time, when. ^ 

.. cissful, arid, much: use was kbada by^ P™ j 
: tr laris or the ground ’* levels:* be(*'« fl { l | i . 

: around the buildings. But ri«W:$ e dW| Hj : 
. ha.Ve.come into their oivn-: They: 

■ sotoewhero,. tbqy are con v Briianr - ■>. 

able to use-rat least in. ’good wWtn^TTjj 
the deep spaces, between, the TesidepUHi « 
.teaching buildings pre left,: ps.idtdpdw ■“ . 
ntrmore 'than servic»-y«d^.J\hi , --.'---^i.-|^ a |. 
These ; spaces, nevertheless^ 

■?.. satisfactory dlerrierit hi: the « 

• yards. It fs true, are a functional;. 

. But. thej^ are .seldom’, ji ,pleasM^'.;td jic 
. and, at East An^Ua : one cannor'a^gW.'. .^ui - - 
m down ■ on thflra/.:rintlaily. 
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Accommodating arts and 
sciences together 
is not unsatisfactory 



Lasdun's range of buildings, largely hi pre- 
cast concrete, nave weathered well, nmi the 
later buildings by other architects, especially 
those by Bernard Feilden, who has succeeded 
Lasdun as the university’s consultant, main- 
tain the handsome effeot of -the whole. 

These include a block of restaurants and 
common-rooms flanked by a shopping street 
and enclosing, where the walkways descend 
to ground level, an amphitheatre-like space 
which admirably fulfils its intended role 
ns a social focus and outdoor meeting-place. 
Incidentally, ill contrast to York it under- 
lines die difference between the cen- 
tralized and the collegiate conception oi u 
university. The new buildings also include a 
building on the point of completion which 
will serve as a combined registry, council 
house and administrative centre and which 
doses the view along one of the principal 
walkways. 

The student residences zn the stepped 
blocks, winch form the frontage of Lasdun's 
buildings and give them their characteris- 
tically sculptural form, contain 800 rooms. 
There are nearly as many in a rather bleak 
residential development to the east, less 
sought after by students because less spa- 
cious internally (the stepped blocks were to 
soma extent privately financed) but recently 
made less institutional by being sub-divided 
.into groups of 14 rooms, each with its own 
" staircase. 

East Anglia bouses a larger proportion of 
its students than any other university except 
Oxford and Cambndge-^70 per cent of a 
student population at 3,000. 1,500 live 

in the tym buildings ju6t mentioned, dnd 
another 600 in an old RAF camp not ft . r 
away which has its own community centre. 
The remaining 900 are in flats or lodgings 
in Norwich. 

It is planned before long to increase the 
numbers to 5,000, with tne help of mbre 
residential blocks on the eastern -part pf 
the sice. This is bound to some extent to 
obscure Lasdun’s original conception, but 
today cost determines everything. 

To accommodate the additional numbers 
one. new teaching block (for arts subjects) 
will also be needed. This trill extend the 
present long cliff of teaching buildings, ps 
planned by Lasdun. Incidentally,' the prin- 
ciple, criticized when the plan was first made, 
or housing arts aud sciences in the same 
range of tniildings and therefore with the 
same internal layout and. window ^pacing, 
has not proved unsatisfactory in practice. 

'.As in other universities, the economic 
situation has brought East Anglia's normal 
building programme to a halt, following "thia 
completion of Lasdun’s library Inst year 
and of the registry building this year. Bui 


completion of Lasdun’s library last year 
and of the registry building this year. Bui 
the university is fortunate iii having one 
promising new building about to start, which 
it owes to a private beiipfacrion, 

Lord Sainsbury is bequeathing his art col- 
lection -to- the university and Is donating a 
building to house this collection,' the univer- 
sity’s own collection, the fine art department 
and a' new senior common-room. The archi- 
tect. is Norman Foster, who has chosen « 
B ‘le at', the western end of the main range 
of buildings, where Lasdun meant the step- 
.ped. residential blocks to be continued. 

it will’ stdnd g .little' forward ad as to 
.. .enclose some of the . green space In front 
P* the residences, and Foster has solved the 
problem of adding something relatively so 
Riucb smaller to tne great concrete mass bv 
designing It as a contrasting glass and metal 
structure.. — 

If' York stands for the collegiate university 
ana East Anglia For the 'highly centralized 
—each designed to be extended outwards 
so that at any stage the university Is a 

East Anglia's high-level walkways dispel 


complete entity — Warwick University can 
stand for the opposite conception: oiie with 
a plan, of which each element is placed in 
its desired situation irrespective of the 
building timetable. 

The result Is that until the whole pro- 
gramme is finished, building work is gnlng 
on all over the site, and there is little sug- 
gestion of an ultimate design. Moreover 
the site was flat and featureless, with few 
mature trees ; and even now, with many 
buildings on it, there is little sense of place 
and almost none of enclosure. 

Nor, in contrast tp York and East Anglia, 
is, any pattern given by a well-marked pedes- 
trian circulation system. High-level walk- 
ways were planned at one stage, but they 
survive only between the .library and the 
physics building. 

The influence of these somewhat negative 
factors on the university’s social coherence 
is hard to determine, but they mean that 
Warwick must be assessed architecturally 
more ns a collection of buildings than us a 
totality ; tho former is what it looks like. 

The main group of teaching buildings, hy 
Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardail — flat-roofed 
rectangular blocks faced whh white glazed 
tiles — arc rather industrial in character 
though spaciously planned and beautifully 
finished inside. The arts block — onu of the 
group — would hove looked better ar least 
a storey lower. Together with the library 
(the first of Lhis group to be erected), these 
occupy one end of the main site. 

At the other oud is a miscellany of build- 
ings : a multi-storey car park that could belong 
anywhere, a dominating arts contre opened 
a year ago — a ' first-rate building this, by 
Renton, Howard and Wood, with a high 
Irregular outline that provides a much- 
needed relief to the level roof lines else- 
where and a beautifully proportioned 
interior — and a' somewhat indeterminate 
. union building by Alan 'Goodman on the 
point of completion. 

Between this and the arts centre a lnuiti- 

J mrpose- building was planned but postponed 
y the recent economic cut-back. By rilling 
the empty space it would have given ntaro 
coherence to this end of the site. Also 
nearing completion is a little building for 
business studies by Gabriel Epstein (now the 
university’s consultant), faced, unlike unv 
of the others, in red brick and oddly dif- 
ferent In scaje from its neighbours. 

Beyond these again are various residen- 
tial buildings, of milch the most interesting 
is a group of angular-roofed houses, also by 
Goodman, He was responsible, too, Fpr tho 
, separate complex of buildings a mile or two 
away, known as the East Site, with which 
the university started. 

These buildings have a much more sym- 
pathetic . quality and a more human scale 
than- the buildings on the main site. They 
are now used for mathematics, and other 
teaching and have their own common-rooms, 
providing another instance pf the university's 
dispersed identity. " Near them is a particu- 
larly ingenious and original group of houses 


Independence, integration 
or cannibalization? 

Stella Clayton proposes some desirable features that should 
follow mergers of colleges of education uiid polytechnics 


Most colleges of education incorporated in 
polytechnics will become departments of 
education ; or, if they nre large enough, 
schools or faculties of education. The defini- 
tion of their functions and the nature of 
their connexions with other parts of the 
polytechnic will depend on the model of 
teacher education -which is explicitly or 
implicitly chosen. 

A spectrum of relationships between the 
former colleges and the rest of the polytech- 
nic can be defined, ranging from u relatively 
self- contained unit dealing with all the func- 
tions of teacher education, through various 
types of integration, to a form where the 
functions of tne former collage arc virtually 
dispersed throughout the polytechnic. 

It is unlikely that this final form of ex- 
treme cannibalization will be found, since 
the education department in most institutions 
will continue to provide courses lit theory 
and practice ; but it is likely that partial 
cannibalization may take pluce, in that the 
functions of the present " main subject " 
departments will be merged frith the corre- 
sponding polytechnic department where 
these exist. The main argument of this 
.article is that such an apparently logical 
model is undesirable, should lie challenged, 
and that alternatives exist, 

Arithmetical model 

The various .positions on the spectrum be- 
tween independence, integration and canni- 
balization must be related to the academic 
and professional models they imply. There 
is an administrative logic in education stu- 
dents joining courses In specialist subjects 
provided by other departments where these 
exist in strength, rather than such students 
having special provision mado for them. 

However, such a decision emails a number 
of consequences : splitting off the profes- 
sional aspects of subjects from the “ pure ” 
study of subject-matter ; a lack of integra- 
tion between the theory courses and the 
study of specialist subjects ; and probably & 
consecutive rather than a concurrent pattern 
of training. 

In rids model, the education of future tea- 
chers is presented as a process of addition', 
specialist subject studies plus professional 


of the polytechnic to the department 6F edu- 
cation in this model 7 Is the department to 
remain an encapsulated college uf education 
set down in a polytechnic, noc basically 
changed by its setting ? 

Such a position is untenable, since one of 
the reasons for incorporating teacher educa- 
tion in a polytechnic is to enable a sharing 
of resources, expertise and knowledge to take 
place, so that tne horizons of future teachers 
con be widened. The central problem is thus 
liow to preserve coherence and piupnse in 
the education of future teachers, while ex- 
tending their opportunities in accord with the 
much greater resources available within a 
pojyte clinic. 

Within rho model l have suggested, many 
different kinds of sharing and extension ore 
possible, depending on the nature uf the in- 
stitution and its staff. Onco a core of essen- 
tial studies for Intending teachers has been 
formulated, there may be joint teaching of 
certain aspects of the course by the depart- 
ment of education’ and other departments ; 
and outside the ureas of the central core, 


cduqution students may join other suitable 
courses urovidod in other depart meats. 

The choice of o consccutivo model is often 


justified on the grounds of the desirability 
of deferring choice of profession to the latest 
possible moment. We thus have a watered- 
down version of the alternative path to teach- 
ing, a degree followed by a post-graduate 
training. 

The weaknesses of tills model have been 
made only too evident, and tho remedy may 
not lie In the 'improvement of. the profes- 
sional year. Hi ere is, in this model, no neces- 
sary connexion between the first three years 
of study and the professional ale mom which 
is added. 

But in the new consecutive model, the 
weakness of the three year degree followed 
by the graduate certificate moy be exacer- 
bated: two yearsi not three, of ucadcmic 
studies will be followed by a professional year 
to give future teachers an unclassified degree 
plus professional qualification. It is true that 
the first two years will Include a study nf 
education, but such a study unrelated tn 
school experience may become us unroletud 
to teaching as any other academic subject. - 

All this in the interest of deferred choice? 
nut 0)1 what basis can an Informed choice 


courses plut teaching practice equals teacher be made? Only on the basis of contact with 
education. It is not to be denied- that such and knowledge of schools npd children. ' 
an atomic approach exists in many present . rn fact. It stUl seems likely that a large 
courses but the opportunity to proride an 


e opportunity tn # proride an number of students will choose teaching as 
rse -has now arisen ur the * career before they embark on. a course of 
appnrisal of'teadier education study; However, whether such a body of stu- 


integrated course has now arisen in ■ the 
fundamental reappMUsal of'teacher education 
which is taking place, end the- possibility 
should not be discarded prematurely. 

In the arithmetical model the opRortunl- 
ties for planned and principled , connexions 
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dents will continue to exist will depend on 
the provision made for them. 

It is sometimes said , that ihe attachment 
of college -of education staff to a concurrent 


between parts of the courso are reduced to a. model is mere sentimentality, not la accord 
minimum. Moreover, this Is a very second- with, the nqeds of the new situation. How- 
ary-orlentated model, which, remains, attached ever, such an assumption is by no means Justi- 
to the old rationale oE the 'main subject prd- f Led. The choice of a consecutive model rtiay 
riding personal development, unlike, prisum* well be hasbd 'on administrative convenience 
ably, the rest of the course, which must be rather than educational principle, 
identified as Plainly 'professional. • Probably the most difficult: and critical 

However, it is possible that a better way or question in the preparation of'future teachers 
educeriug the' future primary teacher might U the relationship between theory and prac- 


lariy ingenious Md original group ot Houses identified as ma inly 'professional. • Probably the most difficult: and critical 

in yellow prick for voting mathematical tel- However, it is possible that a better way of question in the preparation of'future teachers 
Jows, designed by the late W. G, HowelJ. educeriug the' future primary teacher might u the relationship between theory and prac- 
Warwick imiYersity Jins ^200 students be a study of the primary school curriculum, tice. Much of the present criticism levelled 
and e *P ec jf Li.™ oiii? rather tiian other specialist studies. Such a against teacher education is that links be- 

students are housed in untvwsity-owned pro- stu dy may be as academically demanding and tween college-based studies, especially the 

n l 1 In JiVii err! nf i n „ J [l a r o « 6 ■ a5 relevant to personal development as more theory of education, and the practice of tea- 
whicli, as the foregoing _descnption indicates, trild u| ona t aD Draaches. china are influfElclentlv articulated. 


students are housed in university-owned pro- 
perty, but relatively few on the main site 
which, as the foregoing description indicates, 
has splendid provision for catering for iBrge 
numbers somewhat after .the American 
'fashion, but Ilttlfi spnse of being a residential 
community. Nor does there aeem to be, 
on the other -handi much impetus towards 
building >'up a constructive relationship with 
the towns-— especially Coventry — which He 
’ close to it. 


rather tiian other specialist studies. Such a 
study may be as academically demanding and 
as relevant to personal development as more 
traditional approaches. . I 
Moreover, even for future 1 secondary tea- 
chers, the aritihraeticaJ model has severe 
. drawbacks. (It is assumed in this discussion 
that many junlor/aecoadary students will be- 
come secondary teachers, in addition to stu* 


against teacher education is that links be- 
tween collage-based studies, especially the 
theory of education, and the practice of tea- 
ching are Insufficiently articulated. 

Gradual introduction 

A separation in time between academic 
studies and school experience, os in the con- 

■ J.l 1 1.1.. .L. J.'W.xIh. r- 


the feeling of oppressiveness. 



dents/ of the- '.‘ shortage 1 * subjects). From a aecul |ve model, increases the difficulty In 

[ iracticai standpoint, the future teacher has ensuring the Interaction of theoty arid -proc- 
ess time to devote to the study of p specialist tice. What Is needed is a gradual mid atruc- 
subject tiian a student taking an honours introduction to teaching, in which tlje 

degree. : student Initially takes a predominantly spec-. 

If 'the future, teacher joins subject studies tator.r'ole, and progressively moves into parr, 
provided by other deportments, sonia solec- tici pation through cbncacf .with individual 
tion JlSs 'to he made from 'u-'-olmjce-'detiBned.iVicltilarBn, thep groups end finally . can 
fpr- ophtr .piurpqsps, time :,.devq ted . . assume *MpohribJuty f?r ’pu - entire class, , » 

pcrrtfctilev>asimet8 of-'rf «tjfrfec t( m«y ^ ba , J eu ll e * The- edit cur relit model enables sdeh g'radu- 

out of proportion and moy exclude the study ated experience to be interrelated with theo- 
of other essential aspects. , • -. red cal and academic studies . as part of .a 

•' Very often , the. approach to o Subject will total process, to tlieir mutual benefit, 
havq a bias which is related to other pur> polytechnic setting should enable' a 

; prises.' Fpr example, matpeniaiats or science proper value id be placed upon practical as- 
courses may have trie needs of industry in D ects of the course, for polytechnics hnvo a 


out of proportion and moy exclude the study ated experience to be interrelated with theo- 
of oth^r essential aspects. , • ■ . red cal and academic studies . as part of .a 

•' Very often , the approach to a Subject will total process, to tlieir mutual benefit, 
havq a bias which is related to other pur> polytechnic setting should enable' a 

; poses.’ Fpr example, niatpemantj or science proper value id be placed upon practical as- 
courses may have tne needs of Industry in p^cts of the course, for polytechnics hnvo q 
ntlhd.’ This approach cannot be .simply added tradition of- practical nnd applied work, 

to plher /provision, slow it should guide the -fha Concurrent pattern shduld also find 
content of a course for d future tenchor ready .understanding and acceptance lu only, 
throughout.'.. . •_ 1 • technics, with their experience of sandwich 

It would, therefore, $ee*i essential 'to look courses. 1 
very caref^Hy-at any proposition to hose the A . scheme of the type I have suggested, 
organization rf t earner education on parrici- central- elemoqffi supplied by the- dep- 

pntton;in **J*tinB ... ... . • • 1 -.affluent Of.pducutiDh, but: with other courses . 

Eveu m o ro . da ni a ji L n R . y bo 1 1 1 e H«i n> ' & • being utilized,- fits most qosily into an Jnstftu- 

.tioned.aswmwilon thotthe .^ribjeci-in-uself; tionWldcIi hoe adopted a modular structure, - 
£, V “S? but. is Still possible within other forms of 

ft ft Will be seen tliat ihe cnnsaquerlcas of the ; 

model of teacher education which I have Hcs- 
on oi? 'n n h X t-«vn rnH n r IT fn on ra < 1 cc cribed is, ill organizational terms, ihe exisfr 
3^dMW-^¥-itaS2lSS2* 1 Bnca » E » JtrA deportment of 1 edncoiidn ■ 
a hilh pr bW ^' tmQt which is integrated into a polytechnic through 

■fTP-SSSS? « i'-thfl. 'sharing of teaching and resources, hut ' 
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One man’s view of the lesson's to be learned from university administration 

Why Dr Graveyard’s interest is good for you 
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li is a phrase Unit recurs with 
sunictlincs aim-ining frequency in 
ihc obituary column of The Times. 
"Soon after his appointment as 
professor of medieval marketing, 

■ I his colleagues discovered Dr Grave 
yard’s interest in [lie wny the 
ii a i vo is i tv’s affairs were run ; and 
his involvement in admin istia tion 
1 was such that there were few 
. committees on to which he was not 
« elected at some time to servo." 

I- know what they mean; and 

• •looking back over the 10 -years in 

which I have yielded to what 
academic purists call the tempta- 

• tion of bureaucratic frivolity. I 
occasionally wonder whether they 
have not been whet the T. S. Eliot 
of the Four Quartets would have 
coiled '‘years largely wasted”. 
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called “years largely wasted”. 

Initially, the temptation was 
strong because it was unfamiliar. In 

K heroic and blissful years at 
i Queen’s University of Bcifust, 
lecturers below the bar were not 
•'Htimltted to the councils of stato. 
’■ ft was aii exclusion .which nourished 
• the belief rliai. there was, some- 
where, a centre to the power which 
seemed to radiate so obviously 
through the academic community. 
Election to a chair, even though 
not at Queen’s itself, meant that I 
*■ was how going to find out where 
; the power lay. 

. Membership of committees, for 
•. an arts num who seemed not only 
keen but relatively sane, was sus- 
piciously easy to achieve. Mnstcr- 
' ships, senate business, 'develnp- 
meets, priorities, the BEd, research 
. degrees, finance, admissions, grants 
. for publications, honorary degrees, ■ 
oven medical readerships and- the 
interrelation of vnrlous university 
bodies, all throw open their doors to 
welcome the neophyte in. 

■ . The discussions were interesting, 

. the personalities fascinating; but 
. that centre of power, the holy grail 
lb whose quest T was committed, 

' remained perpetually elusive. 

Perhaps — like Gnlahad, whom In' 
other ways I never resembled — I 
.failed to ask the right, question. 
Perhaps, liko tho purloined letter 
. in Edgar Allan Poe, it was so openly 


i -exhibited that I never recognised 
i it. Or, more probably, like the 
order wEiicii supposedly brought the 
land surveyor to Kafka's Castle, I 
never found it becuuso jr does not 
exist. 

Tt certainly dues not lie with tliuc 
self-interested in van tion of student 
radicals, the administration. The 
registrars, secretaries, bursars, assis- 
tant bursars and administrative 
assistants are all far too busy to 
indulge in the complicated plotting 
which is die indispensable prelude 
to the capture and exercise of 
power. 

It is not just that university ad- 
ministrators accept with utter 
seriousness the Civil Service myth 
that initiatives come rightly only 
from elected representatives. They 
are subjected to SO constant a bom- 
bardment front the acronym! c orga- 
nizations which really pull the 
strlngs—the NUS, the UGC, tho 
DES, the UCCA, the CVCP— that 
the Idea of purposefully end con- 
sistently influencing events can 
come to them only when they are 
ton exhausted to do anything about 
it. 

They may, of course, occasionally 
give events a little push, but power 
tit the . romantic, revolutionary, 
Act onion sense docs not seem to lie 
either with them or with any other 
group that I have seen in a univer- 
sity. 

“All power”, \ve used to chortle 
us wc y u zed at the Caledonian pro- 
fessors of medicine majestically sil- 
houetted against the nco*Gotliic 
fas ado of Queen’s, ” is delicious und 
absolute power is absolutely deli- 
cious But now I have seen that 
even deans of medicine can be 
checked by a vulgar and fleering 
all (mice of metallurgists and civil 
engineers and the scales have fulien 
from my eyes. 

I have learnt how non-existent Is' ' 
the margin of, manoeuvre left even 
to the university itself when 105 per 
cent of Its income is committed in 
advance and the academic future of 
this country is in the hands of the 
14-year-olds who elect, on the shape 
of a teacher's nose, to do history - 
rather than physics. 


I have glimpsed my grail ami see 
that it is oil around us, in the pres- 
sure of statistics, the movement of 
population, the failure of the eco- 
nomy and the politically inspired 
triumph of the polytechnics. 

■ To be involved in administration, 
with, the Robbins euphoria a faded 
and ’incredible dream, is not to in- 
fluence events, ft is merely to watch 
at closer quarters than most what a 
Hegelian would call the inevitable 
progress of the world spirit. 

For coupled with my adolescent 
vision of a world in which conspira- 
tors not only secured but exercised 
power went the equally childish - 
notion of one day being able to 
say, a iatterday and academic Well- 
ington: "It was a damned close-run 
thing. I do not think it would have 
done if I had not been there 

Indeed, three years ago, I once 
did win a decision: 1 obtained the 
right for departments, if they sb 
wished, to list their secretaries by 
length of service rather than in 
alphabetical order. A glorious but 
eminently solitary victory. I can 
recall no other occasion in which 
I was more thau u passive witness 
to events which, as the French 
would put it, were inscribed in the 
courso of things. 

Frequent reminders of individual 


impotence are, of course, very good 
for academics, especially on the arts 
side. The unchecked bundling, In 


lecture, rooms or learned reviews, 
of the abstract concepts to which 
most syllabuses can be reduced is 
a dangerous occupation for those 
whose mastery of words can easily 
trick into the belief that people 
und things can be manoeuvred with 
comparable facility. A spell on a 
committee soon cures all that. And 
it can also, on occasions, work what 
might be thought a miracle: mak- 
ing academics slightly nicer people. 

For dons are not a little 
like schoolmasters, boys among men 
and men among boys. They habitu- 
ally dominate both their subject and 
their .students with such ease that 
the sudden thwarting Of then* plans 
by other adults con come as a really 


nasty shock. This is the psychologi- 
cal origin of the' titanic disputes over 
cockleshell issues which lead men to 
go 15 years without speaking to a 
colleague or retire In a permanent 
sulk over one Imagined insult. 

Whereas barristers, -businessmen 
ahd civil servants have the edges 
knocked off them by the daily 
realization that “you can’t win ’em 
ail”, the don who does not involve 
himself in administration is like an 
only child suddenly exposed to the 
give and take .of the playground. The 
veteran of a dozen committees at 
least learns, like an English athlete, 
to lose with good grace. 

He can also try to console him- 
self for wliat he might feel is a 
waste of the time more appro pH- 
ately spent in laboratory or librarv 
by pondering the phrase I culled 
from one of my favourite adminis- 
trators: taking part in the collec- 
tive. 

Most dons, again on the arts side, 
are like little Coriolanuses. “ Alone 
I did it, I ” they love to mutter to 
their donnish selves, and for their 
publications they generally do have 
only themselves to congratulate or 
blame. 

To involve oneself in administra- 
tion, on the other hand, means ex- 
changing the individual achieve- 
ments or scholarship for the anony- 
mous decisions of a committee. This, 
it is true, can have its advantages. 
No one individual can be held res- 
ponsible for the appointment of a 
cantankerous alcoholic nonentity. 
But it can also mean endless hours 
spent witnessing discussions which 
would be exactly the same if one 
were not there at all. It sometimes 
makes you feel that your time could 
be better spent. 

I naturally know the Miltonic 
argument : they also serve who only 
sit and watch. For who knows wliat 
madcap schemes the microbiologists 
might have carried out, what dast- 
ardly plots the geographers might 
have brought to nefarious fruition, 
wliat nepotism the dentists might 
have practised had the eagle eye 
of- the arts observer not been fixed 
unwinkingly upon them. 


But for all my- awareness of th» 
arguments, my own HdministiaZ 
involvement is -at an end. w i,™ 
good thing that a university should 
contain no centre of power, and an 
even better thing that this should 
be known. But others must find 
this out for themselves, and curb 
their revolutionary zeal by their own 
diligence. 

It is a good thing to see the pres, 
sures under which the administra- 
tion works. Xt curbs the too critical 
tongue and put 9 understanding at 
the end of the telephone. But other 
people must discover this, for they 
will certainly not believe me. 

I am of course being selfish. -I 
am rejecting the team spirit and 
refusing the system that makes 
British universities so muth better 
than their continental or transatlan- 
tic counterparts. If everyone be- 
haved as I now intend, we should 
rapidly sink to the level of the 
French : governed, for all the post 
’68 trappings of democracy, by the 
functionaries of the Rue de Crenelle. 

But I tod have yearnings to be one 
of those academic prima donnas who 
enjoy undisputed eminence in their 
own discipline by treating the uni. 
versity which pays their salary as an 
undeserving -patron. 

More realistically, I feel that i 
few more afternoons in the garden 


or on the golf course may keep me 
out of the obituary columns tor i 
little longer and will certainly make 


David Hencke examines recent teacher training developments at North Riding College, Scarborough 

From piano playing virgins to modular courses 
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me thinner. Some of the more exclu- 
sive committees actually had choco- 
late biscuits at tea. 

And I. have, in any case, one un- 
questionable consolation and justifi- 
cation. Like the poor, the real uni- 
versity committee men are' always 
with us. There are plenty of them 
to take my place.. Like one of 
Ko-Ko'j projected victims I am one 
of those who never will be missed. 

And now, llkd Brutus, I pause for 
a reply. 

Philip Thody 

The author is professor pf French 
literature at Leeds University. ■ 



- North Riding College, Scarborough, 
/must have been one of the last col- 
.-.logos which expected to survive un- 
scathed from the publication of the 
” Government's White Paper of 1972. 

<' It had- less thau. 440 students so 
it Was too small to diversify. It 
wcould not- link with othdr institu- 1 . 
.. Mb ns because it. was the only higher, 
education college in the whole of 
. ‘wonh .Yorkshire. It' was also one 
...of the more traditional colleges of 
education Jitv)n^ only recently ad- 
i .netted mate students/! 

-.' Its training .of primary school 
-teachers, .developed 1 since it was . 
.founded, in 1948 with 50 students, 
■has consisted ’of ; oho.' traditional ■ 
..liiafu subject comae. Academic : 
■training was combined- w(tb' hints 
- . on.etiqueUe. and a passionate moral 
. concetti- ior. the underprivileged. As -. 
;a member of- the - present staff said, 
its product was once “the piano r 
playing,' God-fearing, virgin ". 

■•But In the past few yeqrs tne 

■dHalJengq of reorganization, has 
.-.'•transformed. -thA^aTjftmAaa u . 





[•K.*. K ■: . , . * 



; .£ r el?tiousUlpa . „wirti-. teachers 

hnd. heads In .working out arrange- - 
ments for in-service training is com . 
sirfetcd by. the Depgttnfiept ofEdm 


sldefcd by m Department of ‘Edm ' 
cation and .Science, .to- Offer mosst.; 
bilfttos- which . othep colleges • could 


i - i>ii < 


be advissd to fallow;- . 

-■ , . process.-/ of. ' change was 

•..lmtiated -In' the 19C0s by ' the- pri* 

■ vIdus. •- principal - when ■ she strong-' 


an i4i. * . -.,-viDua L-wJwe.ipua mnen-’ane -strong. 

h'9 ■ ' ijfrtrtied'ltiie college’s. dinks. with tho 

itll ...ij ■ . ■■ ■ . •- i 


Scarborough s tho setting fod North Riding Colleges innovations. 

thi? f ? '' “Anything that did not fit into tho 

■ .- ^i‘ nipnageihaht general philosophy -would simply not 

: #s®VSf.' : T. j ■; 

„ J* ' «e\V biend; of 1 jhfe result !»• tbjifc the kraditionai, 

."wWA- CQUega of education degree bused on 

btUt^!rf 8 n«^.^^J n ?k. t|,a a iM&iect. llkq English ' 

Plan, ovulatory, -has boart -xaplUcfid % a . 
hUmanitariuU-. modular ^ourae patterhwith'U bias 
Cunt tn unity vto^rcIs^proEcsslonBl training, 

dents follow the sarrth course' and’’ 
ifj the same groups. Rif-" : 
.ferenpation '.bettyogn certificate und. , 


>.Npt all the changes have been, 
enthusiastically wel co riled by the 
Smff, some of whom think the tea- 
.Shlng Of the ; tiew j courses* ; cpuld 
..qrift buck to tl)e old main subject 
approach. But all the Me triers are 
prepared to give tlio-iiew Cbrporate 
fanning - UpP roach vuv ful^ tidal be-’ 


isolated village schools so they can 
be kept abreast of new develop- 
ments. \- 

The college is also developing an 
Open University link by providing 
25 places on a preparatory coarse 
so that adults can develop enough 
confidence to start a • fotindation 
course. The college is .currently used 
as un Open University study cenjre 
and- wants to expand Its community 
role. 

Already' one certificate of educ*. 
lion student, Mr Geoffrey Hcnsha^i 
who now teaches in a .local second- 
ary school plans to come back 19 
study so he can take an Opdn Uni* - 
versity degree. . -'•» <• 

- The college will also be . teach W 
the Diploma of Higher EducjtjQOi 
-but only lu the original James con- 
cept. a$ a course for initial tp>“^ 
trainees who find do , W 1 1 . rjz 
teaching. Students who leavej*? 
college with the two year qurimea; 
riori Will be able t 6 go to Kiport c 
Ycffk’s St John’s college to Comply 
a BA or BSc degree. - ' 

Former students of- the colW. 



; .oitie ,iof- dortslderable Mplibiva?! irt 
jhp- colleHe'.'socrQiv itself :un- 
. irsuaf. j beckgroMnd;. was ; not thts 

-uspsl:.^sb fronr 'the : school to mn 
throuf}h .4he^ colichcr. ftjertfchy - to 
jSrlhcipklpJilp. . M ; g'4p«dalMb- W 

hinH4i4AiMAril k . , sirislAntiAW .rwWat IiaJ • 


traditional departmontal structure 
of the college- has ' beOii abolished 
and powor.'nml responsibility .trflns-'. 
-fttTea to*!tocturers 7 to- pun -i,b«ir 
aWn courses -wliHln 8p overall strue-' 
■> .- 

‘ Mr Hatiy iT^L'bhi e' sehiar' jeCf , 
[n BhgUsh, $aid;< «.Wo/,de-;; 


|e . studertta Vcaij 't^ 


! os ter Po|ytechatc.; wpuldfltutio thp’rdegreo. 1 y \ 

! f ' :'4. : !;•; '■ V;. \ N-i 

• •’ l i f-iv-v- : > ■ -• -.i. h ■ .i. ,• . < i 


: third' 
ydW, smQCrtta to bol taught together, 

;■ o»i, option i-cqjises allowing the col-'* 


^nd- adylsory and, indq«stoa couf?es. 

' L« - "Si 'BOUegQ t is . : lri advance 

: guidelines by having- e, local 

, 5 u ^ r |5 r . tcAchec .advisory service 

■ bawd irt ; the college with two mem- 

wHtc®' /Sitting op, the 

..advige is not 
compartment . awqy 

L ?dd\ oollege staf#; son also he. kept 

■ fSs^area ^ ^etelopmentsTri 

. iH- 


take up a 14 second chance r; cq 
higher education. ■. . 

-'rants "'for its f09 pU'i^^j5 
students, with, two A**lavals . -> 
lege; admit 60 per .rapf i (. 

mote) say they prefer .fc’SilMH 'Pr 

: Mv- Wright belidve* 

Riding wilFstiU have. raWPLhSk 


to play ip -teacher 
will be enhanced 
fqssionel elements vin 
JiWso Clear 'that it, along 
Jptte' Maiop in Ambldslde. 
able to pass. 

colleges - Ip ; ibfrbduring {,2^- Kj-i • 
copta into /teacher eduCaU.on.M . ; £ 


.- .. ‘"V" 1 <iuuiuruy 

• the P l °PP?al5 is. for 

■f- «whd^ t^ain ; ,to. vi^t tracbwyln 


•odupgtion siid^enly -v 
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The Science Research Council working party report on postgraduate training 

‘Increase value of awards for study 
in areas of economic importance 9 


Reliable figures for new entrants teaching in postgraduate work and Furthermore, it in unlikely I hat 
to post-graduate training in the suggested that in some coses higher the pro portion of post experience 


ire not available at the present time advanced study rather than on .rhe increased unless financial provision 


but there are some indications that preparation of a thesis. Five years "T/J ~ in/nr'nw/'/r rpriahiFi/ iJin 
tlie number of British postgraduates later, the Swami report, in turn, eit- ® P S I- Ll 

in science and engineering is now couruged the broadening of post- events of lust year, when the drama- 

raduate training and the intimate t,c increase ill the cost of living 


declining. The engineering level 


a substantially increased proportion ning and conduct. some cases and made it impossible 

of overseas students. Over the years, the SRC and other . for tunic graduates to couLeiuplata 

Stutisticul data are not yet avail- bodies have encouraged the uiiiver- further study, musr be deplored.' 
able to prove or disprove this on a sities and inme recently Lite poly- In .comparison with- the situation 
mmonal scale but information pro- technics in particular to move in in soma other countries the lack of 
vided by a - number of individuul these directions through, for flexibility that is possible in' our 
universities shows the average pro- example, encouraging departments own svstem far ri„ an d ns noitcradu- 
portion of overseas postgraduates in to provide courses as part of the 11 ^"7 . ufl 8 p wi 
.science and enginering in these PhD training, the setting up of a ales is lameiituoic. 
universities hi the 197-4-75 session to joint committee with Hie SSRC to The working party considers that 
be 41 per cent as compared with sponsor interdisciplinary training if the SRC, its boards' and commit* 


some cabcs and made it impossible 


For some graduates to contemplate 
further study, must be deplored.' 

In .comparison with- the situation 
in some other countries the lack of 
flexibility' that is possible, in our 


Student dan ions trail on at Lancaster University earlier this year. 


science and enginering in these 
universities hi the 1974-75 session- to 
| be 41 per cent as compared with 


Lancaster affair warning that 
authority should not rush to 
battlements of own making 


24 per cent in 1971-72. The working such as the' Aston Interdisciplinary 


puny wishes to draw atentiott lu Higher Degrees scheme,, the intro- 
tills situation and to express its edit- duction of the Cooperative Awards 
corn that the present arrangements ' in Pure Science (now Cooperative 
are not attracting as many Britts It Awards in Science and Engineering) 
students to postgraduate study as schcnio and die Engineering Board’s 
previously. totu I technology awards. 

International Comparisons - However, at the present time theso 


previously. 

International Comparisons 


The working party considers that 
if the SRC, its' boards' aud commit- 
tees can make and sustain cases for 
the preferential support' nf engineer- 
ing research, particularly in some 
aroas of .national importance such 
us polymer engineering, aud 


Internutionul comparisons obviously ac h y iues for .broader postgraduate 


The- 1975 Lancaster affair deserves 
to-be recorded If only to show that 
some university authorities learn 
little from their own experience 
end nothing front that of others. 
Moreover, at a time when tlte blame 


•Jar university upheavals is almost 
universally attached fa “left-wing” 
students and “some” academic 
staff, it is instructive to look at a 
situation which developed - almost 
entirely because .of the extraordin- 
ary way in which those authorities 
attempted to deal with a common- 
place .dispute. <- 

The dispute arose - because of an 
initial decision that a student on 
rent strike should not have access to 
'« loans fund. Failure to rescind this 
decision led to an occupation. The 
university authorities claimed that 
th<; loans issue was used as a pre- 
text. Students claimed that it was 
.merely, the last in a series of events 
which had created an atmosphere of 
■ ante goti ism. - 

. If some students were looking for 
a. showdown, the university authori- 
ties acted and spoke as if they were, 
not over anxious to defuse the issue. 
On the eleventh day Of the occupa- 
tion, bailiffs, with the assistance of 
..the police, evicted the occupies 
. without incident, Domestic proceed- 
ings wete then instituted by the uni- 
versity against some 30 students-.- 

The University of 1 Lancaster has 
.-an elaborate disciplinary fQ.de > with 
a university Tribunal in per mein ent 


rife latter roquired a 4-1 nr 5-0 ver- 
dict for guilt. Jf the majority were 
only 3-2, the case had to be trans- 
mitted to a differently composed 
tribunal.. The disciplinary com- 
mittee find no such restriction. 

Secondly, the committee had no 
members elected by students. The 
university frankly admitted why the 
disciplinary committee had been 
invented. It was because the stu- 
dent members of the university tri- 
bunal could not be relied on to act 
“fairly”. 

Is it surprising that, with two 
exceptions (both supported by the 
student’s union) all the students 
charged refused to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of this ad hoc court? 
In the event, five students were per- 
manently and five temporarily 
expel lea three had temporary ex- 
pulsion suspended for one year and 
were fined ; 15 students were fined ; 
and two were reprimanded. - 


depend on somewhat, arbitrary training account for only about 10 k*i 7 ”j. - 110l re&ionabln 

decisions as to wliat constitutes I*®** cent oF ilia training awards made . ’ . . . , . 

a posiSradiiute degree S i! W SRC. lu today’s circumstances, that ut tile same nine ,t Is prevent^ 
each country, but accepting thut when only n minority can hope for « front making appropriate financial 
most coumribs have a degree which "pure” research euro or, it cun he arrangements in unsure that able 
I? very roughly equivalent, at least questioned if it is right or even Justi- students will bo attracted . to make 
In status if not in content and dura- ,*“ 7 . l ^ at . 50 po« tgruduaies . -maximum use ol these invesr- 

tion. to the Britisit PhD and that * tlouW receive intinlna which, whilst * ® , . by virrua 

some also have intermediate degrees not actually preventing thorn from 

in the same wav as wc have masters “P n variety of careers out- of their immediate research re-ulu, 

degrees— although these are more s,( *c- research, js certainly seldom and in the lougor term because they 
various in every regard — it Is pox* plpmwd with such careers lu mind, have acquired skills and expertise 
sible to draw up the following table: The working party emphasizes its in important fields. 


cdu commit relatively large sums 
of money for- capital 1 equip- 
ment. for ■ research ■ In ; theso 
fields, It ' is not reiionaWo 
that ut flic same time it Is prevented 


ten only n minority can hope for a front making appropriate financial 


"pure” research curbor, it cun he 


. .. arrangements in ensure that able 

questioned if it is right or even ju.sti- 9tu denu will bo attracted to make 

the 'maximum use ol these invest- 


ments, in titc short term by virtue 
of ilteir immediate research results, 


sible to draw up the following table: The working party emphasizes its in important fields. 

Number »f degrees awarded as a percealuge of . single year, age lo ^,"°^"‘ t r,7uVan“h"p,"rb“ ' 

„ , , j ^ _ __ ■. ■ reguided hi the same way as under- 

Degree type * Cotutda France Gerauay Japan Norway UK US . at ,lw .uwiaruduAtA 

Year 70/71 70/71 69/70 70/71 70/7t 70/71 70/71 gtaduaie grants . at the postgraduate 

All Masters level, students are older, more 

type Sc & Tech 2.6 2.5 — 0.5 — 2.3 - 7.1 experienced and do useFul work for 

Masters tyi*e 0.78 t.30 — .' 0.32 ■ — 0.76 1,82 the nation. Tlie different economic 

„„ , ... value of this work in different fields 

Sc k Tech 0.52 0.41 1.14 0.31 1.00 (1.74 l.tl >....1 ■ ri'iK^rMi 

PhD type 0.34 0.30 0.35 0O*> u.M 0.5L O.sr, should bo recognised m dinerent 

^upends. 

The British' system is undoubtedly deop belief in tlte value of educa* The industrial stpdentship acbeme 
very Fast— and presumably therefore- t(o«.: the greater part of training enables, students to receive a full 
cheap— in comparison with other and the importing of- knowledge is » B | arv duritte their tr a i nine Firms 
countries, (he majority of students most e^lciently carHed out whbn ^ f w ^ 

completing their PhD wrk at 24 or educa IT on Is the cahtrol purpp«a v ]t * nd umvermtios shoiiJd a* 1 . •« 

25 years -of «ge. In Japan most sta- ddpa pot- subscribe fa the “ Wa(ch- ' couraged to ra^e^ mqfe. uae of ihfs . 
deni ,f hrfjh the- Jii wter’s ' degiee at Ing pld Toni^V sCbpWr.wherelfy eiil- tfd>dnld ®hd fllEt^of tbo hbi* arradge- 


Numbcr of degrees awarded as a percentage of a single year -age 
group 


Degree type * 
Year 

. All Master* 


-type Sc & Tech 
Masters type 
All PhD typo 
Sc &. Tech 
PhD type 


Canada 

Frarice 

Gerauay 

9 n 

Norway 

UK 

US 

70/71 

70/71 

69/70 

70/7 1 

70/71 

70/71 

2.6 

2.5 



0.5 

_ 

2.3 

• 7.3 

0.78 

1.30 

— . 

0.32 

— 

0.7fi 

1.82 

Q.52 

0.43 

1.14 

Q.32 

1.00 

U.74 

l.tl 

0.34 

0.30 

0.35 

oo>> 

U.5S 

0.51 

O.sr, 


The students appealed to tho cou 
stitutionally established commit tpe | 
of appeals and equity, provided foi 
under the rules. ’ 

The appeals committee: was 

-chaired by Lord. Mortis of Qraspiere 
fa former Ylce*hancel lor of Leeds 
University), ' one mepiber Of tho 
academic staff not being a member 
of senate, - and -a- student. .. ' " 

> < Unanimously', they, foiihcf- .that it ] 
!%vas dot legitimate' -for senate op 
March- 17- abruptly and without: dfle 1 
notice to 1 chauge the nature of the 
firpt court -alia to- decide 1 tliat Ihe ' 
chfirges.sjiovtld be heard nor -by 'the I 
.university . tribunal |juc ' by the '‘ad- 
hoc disci plnary .ComniUtce. > . ' ■■ 

: :Also upg'iifirtoualy thoy foUnd that 
as tlj am embers of (hat- conjmittee. 


gxistencei as it shquld be. TJhat way 
thq' members of the Tribunal can 


ardfd Imnllchtior) jln tut'y dispute. The 
Tribunal cotuists-bf'a chairmen, two 
-members, of the agedelnlc staff, and 
two students elected by sti/derits.. - 
Tha rules of. the University . say 
that when the senate decides that an 
act of “ grave disruptioii f has taken 
;place, as they did -ia this casd, an_ 
• 'tavestigatbr shall', summon any 
alleged participant before .the 
tribunal. - 


The British' system is undoubtedly deop belief in c\\a value of educa* 
very Fast — and presumably therefore- 1 ( 014 ; the' greater part of training 
cheap— In comparison with other and the jutportiiig of knowledge' la 


countries;' (he majority of students most efficiently- carried out whbn 
completing their PhD tork at 24 or education ii the c antral purpose, ' It 
25 years of (fee. In Japan most sta- ddjs* pot- subscribe ft* the “ wa(cfi- 
dents ifbiish tije- jriaster'i ' degiae at ; lug old Tom*’’ sCbpWf.wltereBy aid- , 
24 and the doctorate at 27 years pjoybra .purport ca- provide a satin' 
of age. .‘In the United . States factQftp knowledge of ; the discipline 
although. the. minimum duration 
the PhD coursfe is hot very 


were members' Of. senate and had 
been, present at the senate meetings 


On March 10, 1975, three days 
. alter the students began their sit-in, 
me Senate passed 1 a 7 resolution 


beau, present at the senate' meetings 
which decided- what acti(tfi)-should be 
taken, there was -a r^aL likelihood 
of bias ' and so; the .proceedings of 
the committee. wqre : invalid.- • J 
; By a majority, they found that the 
exclusion' resolution -of senate' on 

ir v. 4n.: • ‘f..!— _.r 


jtudy Up 19 tho age or a years 01 6ouragcs - tgdanlp to jicquixe' the are .supported bj 
• Tho p ren[ , h cw«tem Is a ‘mixture right skills id the right balance for and the council t 


^ technology) good training cut ' 

be giveu to research .assistants who 
work full time on [he projects which 
are .supported by research grants, 
and the council should exploit this 
in the national interest. 


excluding, them all end without-'nam- 
fog.-natuev from the- iuiiversity 
•Dremisas until, further prddrj -and 


March.. lO iiifiinged the principles 
. of-'-jpBUidpIi justice and was invalid* 
^Alfo by a inajdriiy they found that 
the refusal , to allow , students to 


narn^d a, review cpmmlttee fo con- 

• whetl hef. the exclusion In. indi- 
vidual to'*! should be permanent hr 

• ““Iborary or cancelled. In >a. remark- 
- ®®l® ; Dhc*ire th a seirhte r^sbltedtithae 


atthiid' ' shdfite meetings was im- 
! pf-oper ‘.arid that the' Resolution' sui- 
ting up :the -disciplinary edmmittee 


l i!v‘. 


• I- 

1 


27 years ptartarft purport : to- provide, a 'Mtir ments whereby student^ working <m 
3 . States fact^ 1 .. knowledge of- the discipline co n B horjiriva . projects : (such I as : 
nation of without Formal training- , • rA cp *i»ral-: rechndlriav and thu 

different ■ Itl- unfortunate .tbatr.. the report 


IUG HIM wuuspb AD a*a#% »VIJ v>liwi«..i f | ^ suiimi-w i..v kvyvi- ,• nnrt. Pjn/l ka«fi4— N-nfrtJnrt 

at three or four years; very fro- r-pf the Select Committee on post* 5RC/S&RC . . .bioader ^ratmug 
qiieut(y graduates- are aged 30 or: graduate ’Education^- the -.yjews of . schemes) may earn up to OOO a year 
30 when they receive th fi 'r degrees. . one- section of. ' British ; mdtt*try, - from work In connexion witit -their . 

Tbe udlveVsity system jn^ idermapy ^hich no >need _ .fur project wLihout any , redaction ; of 

is less’ fornwl Li titan that of other h ' J n'alutena nee grant. ', : 

countries ahd the duradoti-of studies trWWjt to. the foretrOnt coebial areas chosen Because of 

--2 Tlia worldntt bartv believes that polyrnar en fi (neen.iig and. wanufac . 


• ^uy^ekefuded 'persqn who did hot 
. ippiy to Jrtie review committee- 
. would be “deemed to be permari- 
•■ kutiy excluded < In the; event, fids 
re ri®WhomiriItteo'n e vek- met. ' ! : 

•- Aho! vi ce-chart.ceUor . several times 
Arthred studeutSitUat-aU trials would 
qonducted;. according to the 
a -? 1 ®* .natural justice, Jjy Qie uril- 


wqs lijvqlid. 

. Before 196S,'. occupations . were 

' last nine year's have seen upheavals 
of various kinds and I' had thought 
all universities ,had, lear/it some- 
thing. But;, the vice-chancellor at 
Lancaster tdok the view that “a 

Primal) Uan mm. 


universtues 
The sltuatji 
where then 


he sic* confines’ of research. ;• -i- vide only a .partial solution. THc . 

njfrra^rv^rtion’ of ■students*- ■' the. flouncing (^postgraduate* ' working party therefore ^considers r 
S«1 JW ceht of U.e age graop. It ,1s: cloitnei, by, AgUf ell of »!«■_!■ 

— still in' full time study in. 'dia those ' Involved .- 1 in teaching pfxjt- atuqenls, studeptshi|» tonable.In^a 

i. «« ho h?rf?or f ®W special areas and on course! of 


very great crime “ had been pom* 
mitteif by - cho occubiers bird that 

• w there must .bt conseqdeqfBS . which , 


:.2S^ w ' u detdr Others in futuv? . . 

, - vrithW u‘ ; ,T " 0 j d ' hrips somethlrig. cttn; be learrit by 
" ' locking state of soni? corir 

1 ^ ua 'Wtut . ' univeralnV. which fai 

• ■ ch^ges^shotild. bo c ), 0 sQrt td t-feslsfattafck l?y' appea 

a spectal. disciplinary -ineMt.”. :: 1 

'vanSS^ wa8 lQ W ^h. lu ‘ '-So he' acted tlic “jJtrong” h 
^r^A^^MLVp. wdttliting ifu-ee; . 8n d hluridered Crito tffps^. Ifrt 
■ 'i v cpminiftae meritbfifs. . . | a ritie!t •and'WruiiTdst injdstic 

Ae Ailtoi^ bapjjohed r ht-;ond ftieeting; WHon utiivarsity durhdr(rie/; ri 
" March -17, ifrom'^bitb to these bjittieroents of tMr 'o 

■ • Wf ^L^ehtbets vtete excluded or. instruction ^hoy '.are % danger 

• -aitttertd DrtlyMe titijr idisChrdroK aity dipldtuatif L sbu*' t! 

> l front '.iVbf ipg. i The '!t*c 9 - havr-ri wait as ; their SenSo ol i 

‘ '*S*¥SS l0 ?' change^.iwav partion. Foi*» thd.': -gddbat 

P ■' JoM Grihi 


this Will hob happen until We begin Edited extracts from thA Scitmcd Re- 
views of the working party -to pay our -students a salary wiilcb la . search Council utor king prirty tdjhfrt 

T(ie RobWntrepqrt on higher educa- , not merely a small fraction of v what pn fipjCgruduare t*’®” 1 ”*- 72® rapoet 
tion of 19 ^r raconimendedsan fn- they cap. Obtain In Industry, ^opri fromSRC, 

crerae V tite amount of systematic after graduation. - v - /ngh Holborn, London WC1 R 4TA^ 

’Employment categories in, silence and engineering . ; • 

'• oeated.St •: ' '' IVdWAt ' * . .' _ . .. 


High Holborn, London WC1R 4TA; 
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Jobs situation 6 worst Rhodes to 

since the 1930s’ be open 




from Thomas Cahill 


NF.W YORK 




: .! ii ' 


This past summer, * employment 
opportunities for- ctillega graduates 
■ Shrunk more than at any itcriod 
..since the Great Depression- Though 
'.graduates in every discipline experi- 
. Sliced a sharp decline in available 
positions, liberal arts graduates and 
,. those with new dot tonnes 'were 
. hardest hit, 

t The College I’laccniciu Council of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in the. 
third hiiU final ‘ instillment of its 
annual “ salary survey ”, offers a 
woeful series of statistics mi cm- 
, ploy mem opportunities for 197.1 
prod nates. 

■ The ' survey, covering 1.16 repre* 
semative colleges and universities, 
indicates that new BAs received 24 
per cent fewer offers of employ- 
• ment than lest year's crop; MAs 
received 18 per cent fewer offers 
and PhDs 37 per cent fewer offers. 

In a breakdown according to dis- 
ciplines, it wus found thar those who 
. had majored in science received 26 
, per cent fewer offers, while liberal 
'arts ma jot's received 27 per cent 
fewer offers. 

Graduates ill engineering experi- 
enced a sharp decline within ihc 
year. Whereas by last March they 
were experiencing only a 6 per cent 
drop ill job offers as compared with 
the previous March, by August their 
volume of offers was down 27 per 
cent. ... 

Mr Warren Kauffman, editor of 
the Journal of College Placement, • 
■ warned that it would bo " decep- 
tive" to compare the drop in bppor- 
1 tun I ties for liberal arts graduates 
with - the drop, for , engineers, 
because the situation for humani- 
ties was already very depressed ”, 

- Engineering graduates have just 
oegmi to' experience real trouble 
this year; whereas offers .to gradu- 

F ■ ' ' - I ■ V * — m ■■ ■ 

How Davy • 
met his end 

'Davy Crockett, the ' legendary 
American frontiersman, did- not die 
W the Alamo, despite t be constant 
assertions of folk Song and pripiilai 
history..' 

. Texas' University Press he-j just 
published the first English transla- 
tion. of ; a diary fohjt. nearly ,140 
years ago by Josfi Enrique de la 
Pena,- a Ii9u tenant-colonel in the 
, {? e Mexican general and 
President Santa Ana. ■ * 

t n ! it > Be reveals t'hbt Crockett 
• Sf'E othm were captured at 
.*#** .A'ddid ..then taken . a wav 


sites _ in the humanities have been 
declining steadily for some time.' 
Last year, fur instance, among the 
colleges surveyed there were 421 
offers made ru humanities gradu- 
al es.- This year there were 33. 

Mr Kauffman also cautioned 
against interpreting the statistics as 
signalling ".wholesale unemploy- 
ment” — at least in a field such as 
engineering. Rather, whereas last 
year an engineering student might 
have received five or six offers of 
employ me nr, this year he received ' 
only one or lwo. 

Because of the shrinking market, 
graduates In all fields are being 
to reed to take jobs considernbly 
below their original expectations. 
Graduates In engineering still hatre 
the best chances of finding what 
they want. The prospects for those 
who have studied accounting end 
finance are also relatively good. 
Teaching holds out the fewest jobs. 
Communications — journalism, adver- 
tising, public ‘relations — is another 
severely depressed area. 

Manv who had planned careers 
ns teachers now consider themselves 
lucky to hud a low-paying job In a 
day-care centre, or as a private' tutor 
or even us a waitress. Others, tumble 
to find any job, may decide to go' 
on to graduate school, Manv state 
universities — where tuition fees are 
relatively low — are announcing con- 
siderably Increased enrolments this 
semester, though numbers had been 
foiling for the past, three years, 1 

Some find themselves without 
options. Michigan State University- 
estimates that of Its- nearly 7,000 
graduates in 1975 12 per cent were 
still unemployed as of mid-Septem- 
ber* Last yenr at the same time 


10 _ per tent were unemployed. In 
1969 only 5 per cent werf without 
work by • mid-September. ■ . - 



•Pentagon tempts:' 
Campus officers ; %v 

thrJReservd Officer Training Corps 

AB* ,'tnUitiry sdc- 

»i«“. as an dnliKifed man. 

r wests pf iha .Viet- 


nam iwpr 


OrillojIOT 


idilrihdhthpJ 


be open 
to women 

The prestigious Rhodes scholarships, 
which have been reserved for men 
since they were established in 1902, 
1 will probably be available to women 
beginning next year. . 

William J. Barber, a professor oF 
economics at Wesleyan University 
"Who serves as American secretary 
of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, has 
written to colleges and universities 
in the United States informing them 
Lhat "it now appears likely” that 
the Rhodes trustees will change the 
trust to make women eligible for the 
scholarships io be awarded in Dec- 
ember, 1976. 

The change will be possible under 
legislation that the -Commons are ex- 
pected to enact before the end of 
th|S year. It provides amoung other 
things, that educational charities 
nounci by single-sex provisions -inav 
pent ion the Minister of State for 
Education _ and Science to change 
those provisions. 

The awards were established by 
the will of Cecil Rhodes, who made 
a / , fortune in diamonds in Sourli 
Africa. The will says that among 
the criteria candidates should meet 
oro quail ties- of man hood ” Later 
the n ll-male requirement was forma- 
Jized by nn Act of Parliament. 

rhe Rhodes trustees award 75 
scholarships annually, 32 tq citizens 
ot the United States and the rest 
lo scholars from 18 oilier countries. 
Each award provides about $5,000 

n y oa 5 l? r , two yenrs stud v at 
. Oxford University. H 

Feminist groups have criticized 
the Rhodes scholarships in recent 



Rhodes memorial In Bulawayo : lie specified - qualities of manhood". 


years as boing one . of the most 
openly discriminatory of all scholar- 
ship and fellowship programmes. 
Ihe Women’s Equity Action League 
for several years hds been asking 
tjie trustees to persuade Parliament 
to make women eligible. 

In addition, -several women at 
Ainerictm universities have filled 
out applications- for the scholarships 
but have not been considered by 
state screening committees. 

Professor Barber also told col- 
leges and universities that applica- 
tion procedures would be changed 
this-year so that candidates would 
not have to submit official endorse- 
ments from their institutions. That 
change is being made -because of a 
clause in new. regulations under 


j ’ 

Ford Foundation stands by 
education commitments 


( The Ford Foundation, the country’s 
wealthiest philanthropic foundation 
and the largest private contributor 
to education, will increase~its edu- 
years. After that, however, Its grants fiSS- “ n,any as \°°° PI ‘ Ds from 

Will «&£ S^BWaSSASH 

..dramatically, • i these will have /graduated, .from 

Ford has already ' cut back con- biajor. institutions such as Harvard 
siderably’ on Its. grants In other jffiE StHnfQrd.. The^ayeriige grant to 

■af^.Fmandal'reVerwls^chuse^by ‘ t ^The S , t ermi 1 i S i sye .“ 1 '- '" • 

^aswjsaapss: 

K e ti.:hCdpced the foundation $. port- pumped about $ 60 m into black instl- 
folto.jfrom $3.3 hilltop In 1972 to . tuti *jns sqch as Lincoln UnivdrsitV 
,$1.7.' billion, in September 1974, - i I n Pennsylvania and Tbngaloo ; CoI- 
{ Whek■eh4 ,, ' fn ’into '• ■ ee ' *» n Mjssjssfippk The average 

l*te**JaSw 

faSu-,#> 33f% $I00m bv T579 £S£J. «W ba. 

,! ■: 'exceptional, inc'reasel-in .edit- -integration' and women's -ritfh'ts 
nation gl'antsj'has to do primarily, will remain among -th*' 


. stabilize the financial existence of 
20 private black colleges and uni- 
versities. ' , - 

I a 

By 1981 rite first part of the' pro- 
gramme is expected to have pro'- 


IlSom ‘chmmlrnSiV^ ^Fard- tnade a new.whyfc of; d^lverfng. educational 
, c ° m, m rirt fht to a six-year: services, public poltcy to words' eariv 
P n rfl |!® , b t w o purposes : , 'childhood education^ private' higher 
double, m 6Ffecr. ihe numW of education aud the nietbqds bv wTiiri 
minority group PhDs teaching -at schools isSue credemials' ' C 

- va - ■ ^ n H , - Chronicle of. Hi 


ChrQni^le of f Jfjg(ie^ Efl^ca(ian 


college 


T®aw^ed^bn|^^ 


Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 that are designed to 
end sex discrimination In a wide 
range of educational Activities. 

The clause specifically exempli 
foreign wills and trusts from the • 
regulations, but it says that -an Instf- 
tution which ** administers or assists 
in tho administration of" such 
single-sex awards shduld make 
■ ‘ available reasonable opportunities 
for similar studies for members of 
the other, sex.” 1 . . 

Professor Barbor indicated that 
institutions might interpret -the 
•clause ta mean that, if they endors- 
ed a successful male candidate for 
.a Rhodes scholarship .they . would 
have to provider similar gram to 
a woman. 


Computer aids 
student choice 

from Frances Hill ’ . . 

. ... : NEWYOSk 

The State of Oregon lias developed 
An unconventional means of provi- 
ding students with up-to : date infor- 
mation on caieor opportiinities and 
training. A computer data,, bauk 
containing details of . job .opeoings 
and carear-ori anted courses has 
been assembled by Oregon’s ctiVeer 
'information service and Is nvailablo 
.to all schools ..and colleges Vdth 
access to a contnlitbr tergnlqal- 

Oregon’s computer bcnvpri: Ait. 
the first of its kind In the'UpIiw 
Statps. Set up in 1970, .it was •**}* 

I ted' with a federal grant. a yew later 

, and now serves three fqur-year uni- 
versities 'and nine community ^; 
leges as well as a large a umber « 
schools. ' ' i • 1 ; 

The computer supplies Infor/tM* 
lioii directly j. to i. students,.: whop' 
Institutions pays — at tl»e'-itt?e-;of_S 
hn hour*— for ’the rime speat li^ 
to the iietwork. :.A series' of diffo’ 
,pnt programme^ give. stpd^W.W 8 
choice; -^obtaining ■ Information W 
occupations • ' pr .- ; training : 
grammes, or of . beginning wfih-^ 

** explorarorjT' quesdonnairb" '^ V.;' 

; Oregon’s Computer heiwdrl|;P*^ 


.grants appears To be loss reatriSlVe- and ■ tra^n^WL tljat t educ °H6n. 

• than ^revtopa in^pretarions' Sie'SSt 

*Mndcd ' %*?*« « dvq f5 D,Q ' u hod con says, ’even though tho^degree 'iS ' 
posldpctoral ftlfow-i .-qratf. vorki . Deffnv 


K'^rrorn'M. the-i,',r8soft f rth* 

#dS535S! 
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Publishers sign major 
OU materials contract 


West Germany 


from Patricia Clough 

ROME 

One of Italy’s biggest publishers, 
Arnoldo MondadorT Editore, an- 
nounced last week that they had 
bought the Italian rights to Open 
University courses and material, 
though the prospects of an Italian 
operation on the British scale are 
at-prpseot remote, 

The coatruc-t, whose cost was not 
disclosed, .involves the distribution 
and • concession of all primed, 
tefe vision, radio, and other audio- 
visual material throughout Italy 
and in Italian-speaking countries. 
In praorice this means the Italian-, 
language parts of Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia, ’ although theoretically' 
it could include former colonies 
such as Ethiopia and Somalia 
where the language is still widely 
used.;.. 

The deal appears more of an. 
Investment for the future than an 
imoiediate business proposition. For 
the time being Mondadori are 
translating Into Italian only a Few 
of the courses, such as geography 
and architecture, which arc likely 
to attract most interest and which 
fit. bost into tlio Italian education 
scene, 

"Tito -printed material . will be 
available through 'Mondadori book- 
shops and the audio-visual* muteriul 
through its film video and tape* 
recording sales network. . Students 

France 


may also be able to watch televised 
material on special sets in Monda- 
dori bookshops. 

A Mondadori spokesman said that 
the company had acquired the rights 
with a long-term view 'to possible 
changes in Government policy on 
universities, but more particularly 
to Hie development of regional tele- 
vision not Works. These will be mfder 
the supervision ^of the regional auth- 
orities who may be more interested 
than the national Government in dis- 
tance higher, education. , . 

Professor Alfredo. Vinciguerro, 
spokesman for the Education Minis- 
try, said that in the past both the 
Ministry and the Italian Broadcast- 
ing Company, RAI.'liad studied the 
'.possibility of . some; kind .of Open 
University, but had decided -Against 
it. . 

Instead, the Government's pblioV 
was to found a number of new'uni- 
versities, particularly in regions 
where none yet existed, to ease over- 
crowding and help students unable 
to travel far from home. 

The Govern input’s attitude has 
been influenced by the disappoint- 
ing results of the toic vision school 
teaching project carried out uftcr 
the Second World War to make up 
for thu lack' of schools and LCttchers 
in the depressed south. The experi- 
ment was abandoned some years 
ago. 


Researchers seek new Ways 
of living with austerity 


from George Morgan 


Prolonged financial . retrenchment 
and shifting national priorities 'have 
herti 1 forcing; France’s- state-financed 


researfli' bodies fo review both their I" an attempt to extend this 
administrative organization and policy, the Government has recently 
their scientific objectives. The 1960s- Introduced or fs currently preparing 
ora of expansion and easy cash in ®, senes' of , measures designed to 
which, scientists were free to decide :give more responsibility for decision 
their own topics df" research with «»k«W fo Goveinment-appoiiued 
little : fear of Government interfer- bod ' e . 3 a » d JJ mteneu y nfM 
once has now been supplanted by an Of the pse of state funds, 

ago of tighter central Control over • The major atJvispiT bodies on 
the 'distribution and profitability of '. “search, the General Delegation for 
state funding.' . As research becomes Scientific hnd Tech nlcal Research 

bi-aiiAIIj 1 ' • *_ • . ■.» • - • fnf2T?QT\ * nnil tnp rnnciihflhi/A 


auHuaomug large-scale presage 

undertakings, in 'ftvour of projects internal reorgahlzatlon aimed at pro- 
desigaed-tn . solve pressing current vldmg more coorgi nation .Mweeii 


prdbjems, - i. ... 

H»ii-. pattern', was ■; confirmed 
recently, m an OECD report on 
research, spending in developed 
nations. 'The. investigation showed 
that- France, along with a 
nuoib|r of other, .countries, had 
moved away from - former pfidri^ 


it'd ride 


Admission by lottery plan floated 


hy our correspondent 

The ruling hy the Bavarian constitu- 
tional court that the bunux-nmlus 
procedure, on which die allocation 
of university places ill the Federal 
Republic is based, is unconsti- 
tutional and will no longer apply in 
Bavaria from the summer term of 
1976 ITHES September 19) has 
underlined the need for an urgent 
review of the whole problems of 
access to higher education. 

Fearing that rhe Bavariun decision 
will make the admissions procedure 
unworkable, the 10 other Libidet 
education ministers intend to appeal 
to rhe Federal constitutional court 
in Karlsruhe to grant an injunction 
which will prevent the Bavarian 
order from taking effect until an 
alternative agreement can be rea- 
ched. 

Whether or not an interim solu- 
tion is found, a thorough- i-ef6rm 
of the present system of university 
access nos now become imperative 
and a number of propsals are under 
consideration. 

The most rceoul is that the inter- 
state t red ty according to which uni- 
versity places are currently alloc- 
ated should ba replucud by a lottery 
system. - It has been drawn up bv 
Herr Gerhard John, formerly Minis- 
ter of Justice in the Brandt Admin- 
i-ur-ation, at the request of the Medi- 
ation Committee of the Upper uitd 


Council of Europe 

More emphasis 
on teaching 


Lnwi-i House of the Federal Parlia- 
ment. 

The Jali it Model envisages that, as 
at present, 15 per cent of study 
places should oe reserved for cases 
of social hardship, 8 per cent for 
foreign students and 2 per cent of 
the places in medical schools for 
members of the armed forces and 
employees in the public health ser- 
vices. The remaining 75 per cent 
of places would be allocated by 
lottery. 

Applicants Tor each - university 
course would be divided Into three 
proups. Admission criteria would 
include not only a candidate's 
average Abitur mark but also addi- 
tional factors like vocational and 
further education, military service, 
the completion of a year's voluntary 
social work and the differences in 
examination standards between. one 
Land and another. 

Group one would comprise the 
10 per cent of .applicants wjtli the 
best qualifications. Fifty per cent 
of Lhe places, available would .be 
reserved for them so they would be 
almost certain to .secure admission. 

Group lwo would cuntnin 50 por 
com of the applicants, but with only 
30 per cent uf the places open in 
them their chances of entry wuitld 
be considerably restricted. 

..Group three would 'include the 
reimiining 40 per cum of. candidates 
with the poorest qualifications Who 
wnuld be competing for only 20 per 




investigating the atom or developing 
new types of reactor and mure on 
NICE binding solutions ru the current • 
iineut energy problem and with turning 
'have nuclear power into a sulcdlili.- com 
anced modlty. • ■ 1 : ■ 

their In an attempt to extend this 
and policy, the Government has recently 
196 ns. Introduced or is currently preparing 


science and finance departments, 
the two bodies will, in future be ex- 
pected: to give separate and inde- 
pendent opinions on the advisability 
uf research plans. ' . 

The Academy of Science Will also 
be rejuvenated -and remodelled 1 to 


another .consultative 


Priority body advising- on specific research 
■lonmerft ^mflltary deve- problems.-. At present, the 300-year- 

towarftV 1 Y 1 * nuclear, energy. ^ academy with, members averag- 

ecotwSpf?nMra° f ,m 5! le ^ “^i, 30 - 1110 ’ ]|1 B 7*t. ye«ri 1 $. virtually defunct. 

EHfiBE’US,,?' "sa : »Mwon. it m«iy th« 

search for now St *. the 1,1 future every ministry will be 

The. sources of energy.. e q u ipp e d. with a research advisory 

ticallv -underlined empl lia-- department with instructions to vet 

for ^T ij r : i! r?i . a apnouncehieiits .• a n research projects before they 

arelsubmitted to- the higher natjonM 

France’s u ^ ^ bodies : , 

,e fdiiig research bodies, the .. There are plans, toil, for > closei 1 

(cSGWl cobpej^Upn 4wtweeii the GNRS-atid ; 

Sci u ” 0 N, a rtonal C entr e f o I* the universities, whicli . frequently 
curito!^: c ^ eaea , rc ^ ^^. R ^' tuffered ■ house the Cenrre ^atiortqTsiabora- 
• awnroL • I'tWrms in then 4 basic torjes and provide, die bulk of its 
TOuabt' dro P s of researchers: TKe-Cim step will entail 
-rctni^n'^i arid 7 par- ceftt -a larger finftjfoial contribilMOn .br- 

than offset, the CNRS to the universities for the 
awAM - m oqnt Increase . In the 1 use of facilities.- Latei* ..it : wtt take 
Ip the ; Research and -die form- of -la new recruitment and 
. . oyeio^ept Fund; under the: aegis careers pattern wh(d\ will .ejiable a- 
: : R m? ilnanstry. : and‘ larger number of young university 
• t i -V.: 'vgraduates to hdvc access to the; 

nj*, 1 ? me fudd will distribute au jCNRS while maintaining tdp quality 
72tn fo research badfos 'reseai'cit. ... ■ - ■ 


t'rOtn Mike Duckenfield 

STOCKHOLM 
The idea that, teaching ability rather 
than academic performance he given 
greater empfiasis in the appointment 
and promotion of qniverslty. and col- 
lege lecturer.-? - has. reqeived . wide- 
spread support from -academics and. 
educational administrators frdm 13 
European countries. 

- Ability could be assessed both by 
students anfJ fellow lecturers ; Bnd 
their evaluations, 'provided; they 
were formed oyer a sufficiently long 
period, used as evidence by faculty 
staff committees. Future employ- 
. ment contracts should then: make 
this cigar tq prospective teachers. 

Problems of innovation and trn- 
pro Verne 11 C in teaching were one of . 
the main topics- Suggested for future . 
research during a Week-long Coun- 
cil of Europe symposium on 
strategies for. research , in higher- 
education attended by more than 50 
participaHts in Gothenburg. .• 

Teacher assessment linked to pro-, 
motion prospects wag seen as a pos- 
sible incentive for teachers to im- 
prove 1 their instruction techniques. 
Another was the introduction of Jn- . 
service training wutliiti faculties and 



. igchrissb.d V/o tic’ tasks. . : 

■ sajfell-xi^ersit^jaiid college poputh- 
lions Md' been relatrvcly hoippgetv* 
epos. 'dbmpared with tKe coritpulsojy 
sicCOr; -arid a lirigeriug. elitism. 
hlnddi-ed 'research at died ai change. 

■ -Brit lucent reforms i'rt .ni^iiy couti* 
tdqs meant shat research ' now had 
a* vital, rolri in' assessing tbeir im- 
plemertfatiom In Cppnekioit with- 
thls- Mr Zuchrissori singled -:oaf 
fqiir: c^titrdl tasks : . Ior- r i he “fulurb. 


peen Orearlv 


However* there were ipany reser- 
vations about older members of staff , 
it was .'suggested th at those' 
, . .. who, were ", beyond repair’* : 

education. 

Opening lhe conference, Mr Ber 
til Zachrissbii,' the Swedish Miniated 
pf "^ducatidit, 1 - ‘4aid ' research, on 
JiigHferi e'duc&tioH IiatT lagged behind 
that an compfbbeosi ve ’and put's ery 
education bfiCdliSe -until' reqCHtly 


273,000 students : : 

V MEXICO CITY. 

rial Autonoipqity ; Vnive^, 
yil wlll havo an fitirqlftumt 
'students for . the' codling 
jremi. -kv-' /. 


between j poivef iitief /a nu-tlteVTab- 
our marker^^vbfild- ' affect- toufse 
content and preseptariort: He .tbld 

delegates: "We must be clear In 
s our minds that the techniques ami 
methods a student- invokes year 
after year will also affect his be- 
haviour after he has left university. 
To take a concrete example, I con-, 
aider it very 'impor tan t for students 
- to grow accustomed , to collective 
working practices even before thfey 
join the labour force.” 

Second, there was the. problem 


of pyerceniirig dib barriers to mass 
higher education - qn '« recurrent 
model, '• Mr ' Zachrissoo ... . s aid . inore 
jeseirch jh*b foequbltne^ pf 


cent of the places and whose pres, 
pests would therefor^ be only 
slightly better than under tho 
present system. 

Herr Jahn's proposals would mean 
thar examination marks would in 
future be of leas importance and 
pressure's 011 sixth formers and their 
teachers would be considcuhly 
reduced. Waiting times of up to 
seven years would automatically 1 » 
eliminated and above all, Herr jaliit 
claims, his scheme could be imple- 
mented much more quickly than any 
of the alternatives put forward so 
far. 

On the debit side, the difficulties 
associated with variations in Abitur 
marks between the federal status 
and bo tween different schools within 
each state would still remain U 
would the underlying problem of too 
many would-be students, chasiug too 
few places. 

The Social -^Democrat-con trolled 
states, in particular Hamburg, Hesse, 
North Rhine- Westphalia and West 
Berlin, have expressed approval of 
the plan and it lias received soma 
support from the federal Govern- 
ment.. Although Bavaria is certain 
10 reject it because it would mean 
1 fewer places lor Bavuriati sixth 
formers, the limited amount of tinio 
nvailublc 10 find a more accepiohld 
siilutiui) nmy woll cause the Chris- 
tian -Democrat LUnder -to view it 
more favourably. 

India 

UGC may get 
overall 

watchdog role 

from Sum mu a Bun Or jee 

I . NEW DELHI 

j With t-hc help of it« new emergency 
I powers, the Government is pluiiuing 
to bring, the country's educational 
system m rid of tighter central control, - 

Mr Nurqi Hasan, Education Minis- . 
ter, has tojd the Upper Honae.thM 
the Government 15 - considering > 
whether greater authority could be 
given to 'the University' Grants' 
Commission to .give directions: to 
state governments. . 

Education hi liidi? is a "state 11 
subject, each statri having autonomy 
to follow whatever pattern it wants. 
As a • result' of diffsi-enoes - in the . 
curricula followed; . by . variquo 
universities and : divers Wes in tjie 
System . qf evaluating . qtudeoc 
perfdrmauce, wide disparities have 
Oriiorged which .. have .often pre*. 
vented a successful candidate 06 
■ one state university from' getting 
a job in another state. '• ' 

The Government feels that if this 
is allowed to continue, Mrs Gandhi's. 
21 -point socio-economic programme 
announced in tho wake or the eater* . 
gency might have to contend with 
a variety Of' educational' patterns 
and aims that -rpp , counter to .the, 
objectives announced in Mrs 
Gandhi’s programme. • 

Mr Hasan' said that a number of 
universities and technical, inatifu- , 
tfons were -inttfoduCiitg - the grada 
system for evaluating students, in- 




RS bdva'bocli^a xiojithly /allbwapite 0t^ ■ F^, MOO 


:r l which arfi' Bxppciod to; 
_ ■ soon : ' • in ! Zaragoiii'f .and 
Afagohj ‘both in- the westarh parr 
OfMexacoCicy. 1 :>f-i 

lAbdut , half ■; of; 1 the ’54- 8ubjictjl;: 


carried' qut 

Qdier npaks were die'devolopnieni 
of problem -oriented, interdtsciplln 
ary coiireoa and die creation oE au 
awareness for 'long-term solutions 
unencumbered by short-term adqti- 
nistranye needs, . , T.' ,! ■ ■ » ‘ ■ 


"Isr^CeL. '•* i'V’ ’ • ; '.'/j 

Feeis strike called off 

-V' ; • > 1 ■'. JERUSALEM 

The . tli roatened t title pi . strike 
. against the tuition Tees ^or the aca- 
dqtpjc year I97S-5^6 wilknot lioyy. iake, 
•place August- 22), ••...! 

Tlte' Increase jri the -cqst*6Mivhjg 
index, to wliicq' feesat* el inked; fell 
. short * of tlid ' forecasts' in rthe! FiraY 


Syrian rector 

Mr Abdul fcazteck Kaddoura, rector - 
of tlte University pf Dentaecus, bits 
been appointed Tjaesco’a. aasistaut 
director general responsible for . 
natiirgl gciaiiccihi : ... 


■ CBVdbd thrit the . fees tot' 1975-76 will 
be fixed - firidlly .In -'Jftwii’ar^ '197)S dll 
' the basis of (he ihcroairi irt the index 
during flie whole of W5. 


acdouado^^oagineocmk-and'l 

cheiidtrtary.'i j--.iv «tHn ' 

.. f ’ : .• ■ 


the Soviet .- Academy . of .Science, - 
.assumes i'es|»o;viiUlliCy , for, eduod- . 

1 cion; Mr Drdgoljtih Nayman, Yiigls 
s)W,a* of ; ft, 

neiyly. treated sector respausihle for 
Operritlrinn in ttie field arid criopofo- 
tfmt with oihriv meuibar states arid 

UN Organivutioris; and M? Jacques' 

, |U gaud, - Frolic^, 1 becomes ■ ADG * hi 
charge of admipistratioii. • • ' A • 

; ' Mr Leo .Feruig^ United Kingdun?,; 
who has' hedn actiiig ADG for edu-^ 


■ceed thia figure. 


cutioh since : No vetmjer, ‘rotuCnlf' fo 1 * 
1 its . pose' Of director of thu, intenia- 
tfonaS - -BUreaU; of Etti^Stiop. ‘ * Hi t 
Geneva.. . «. 
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Policy lost in peroration 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The elite defined 


Role of Sanskrit 1 


. 9 0t know where Loid soothing u 
Cromhcr-Hum spent lus summer over-harsh, 
holidays, but the universities will be cn he runt im 


siiorin ug wlicrens last term it was 
g vet -harsh. • The point is rbar a 
coherent policy for higher eduemion 

— fm* wllirll ITAiu.n L_ _ I 


S1SZ as ™; Si “ jR 


I,!;! 

. . • 'll.! 


_ - Cl"'"" T1VVM.IIU 

.minim led m a resume of iliose 
P-rDiiiheiiCHt ruiissiiruncL-s that the 
uni versjn.es mr, us David Friw used 
10 .r u 5 , ? dniny i| gi Hiid job, 

really , which [lie Minister in jeered 


r. ‘"“uuicu uver wnai me 

Jn miry system was for— is us far, 
u no i fiiriher away ihan ever. 

■ Crn wilier- Hunt is nrnbHbly 

,vhen , l,e argues rlmt [lie 


from Di L. S ohm nr from Dr Martin Albrow [ rom D r p_ R A lie bin 

Sir,— In case Mr Eric Robinson Sir,— Mr Eric Robinson’s latest out- Sir, — Dr Richard Gomhi-ti-u t • 
| is 'reaily as ignorant us he pretends , st , a S«mst the universities Js an eloquent case for the * 
in his article (TtfES, September 26) ; ! e rn^ir P ‘ e b S,ng ’ 1°* S t n 'V cl1 fnr Sanskrit in our universities 
r , , ;y ,o explain ,„ P bib, fTSSUPu. 1 

the word elite means. as occasions for crude abuse. British Sanskrit expens are^ te 

Take a. set of criteria by which w R . e ?‘ ii ! 8 Habakkuk s, 1 row's and on the ground that thev ran 
one can judge whether A is better mil* ^f Ceht i imo f|jreHUioris ai scarcely be seen as a 1 threat lo the 

t .,.n P. The, rank .U ,he people 5 s S5 ST 

within the population of interest, on polytechnics or any other eduen- proving.. There ■ is S i 
fliid call ilio iop, say, 5 per cent tiftnal institution and certainly no Another aspect of his dinnS: 
the elite. conn ter p«r t to the animus of Mr which demands consideration 


reauy , wtiicn tliu Mini slur injecrud dichot.. |J,.„ „ K 

irsr" " isl,,v rt,ta " ‘i— *- s 


last term. 

Gone was the stirring calf for ntmi- 
power planning, the suggestion ilmt 
iiiHversiiies mighL need to alter 
their leaching methods rtuikuliy m 
deal with new- types of student, uncf 

I’nri? C/Pntln d^menfii.ii e ... # 


the elite. 

Of course, the set of criteria must 


the gentte^ K E q ? ***"► 

ties iifiglit not be paying enough 26j. nr uKlu ♦ t? 5 .’ *? le . n »!» p 


tles itfight not be paying enough 
tiLioniiou to tito needs of society. 
Now, It seems, rite universities are 
doing ulmnst all time could be 
expected of them. They have brund- 
ened l heir courses, established closer 
links with industry, and have lukcn 
jidvnotuge of educntional technology. 
They liu vo won Nobel Frizes, they 
turn our graduates quickly mid 
cliunply, and they have catered for 
12,500 students more thun their 
grants provided for in the lust five 
yeors. Yet they have main mined 
a line record in research and prac- 
tical invention ". And nobody can 
leach the universities anything about 
cooperation : they have cooperated 
with everyone— with euch other, 

with iniiniifi-u! wilt, ni.lii.fixi. 


■ r •• .• ?*• “‘ ,l u sun lias 

l.Tnf*'. * r ? cide ‘ 1 ,n which areas of 
J ifc, , ed, " 7 .' r i°" excei k-n co is mpsr 
Academie excellence 1 ' 

be 

Z2 


coimteriiart to the animus of Mr 
Robinson's account. 

His assumption that discussion of 

iiTnHnmir pvr&llanra lx. ... ........ . : . u '• 


couid'i. ,ve "i Jefl ", ed bui o,l ' e, '" s ° -simklse Sss^s4 

could be quite arbitrary. Having a plea for social inequality wifi 
the right Durants, ni- skill a» cur«iv. nrnhnhlv ho raoinia^ u.. i 


the right parents, or skill at surviv 
ing in the jungle or ability of shut 


i I , IIIS^UOIILJ Will 

probably be resented bv the major- 
ity of university teachers, myself in- 
cluded. .He 'suggests we turn to 


..i '• ( i; 


Si Mirtifl'Tasi 

cel fen t sociu I workers, excelled 
Plumbers, excellent civil sSvants 

SWf w, Jfe , S S 

fi 7 ,/,"' 1 . w ‘‘ h ,' 1 'a econeniic 

cl .[ ' i !l ‘ ssr'arsi 

«hool s in uiS n,odw " 

n,en »t by man. 


ting one’s mouth at the. right clu ? e I dl . suggests we turn to j/Jf l al i 4“ country Sanskrit 
moment, may be rightfully regarded sociological evidence. If we do just been regarded, 

much more important criteria than that we can make out a convincing .i,^ L 9 ? n ' bl, ch suggests,' as 
being able to read Plato In Greek a £*i““ e,,t L that universities since r„fiSon r tJn?i?5 n of u the sturiy °* 

or bciiig proficient at solving lute- 1WS h ?ve been more influential in : n ij- C Aif C « ^ tlon ’ i but as an eud 

gral equations. promoting social equality than .In if jIT'b ? 1 na,TOwl y .fs an adjunct 

TI f ■ . preserving inequality. ot Jiido-Euiopean philology. - 

Tilt! Ullfort-Ilnnff, f nr* ! ti-nm \K,. « . . .... . Sansknr hne . 


gral equations. 

The unfortunate fact (from Mr 
Knbinsoii’s point of view) is that 
according to the set of criteria pro- 
vm ling In this country, Oxford Uni- 

VPI'CIIV U l'A«Di-ilr.rl nc ... .C.. 


i« living.. mere. -is, I believe 

a 'J° t t er . ospe ^ of 1,is diagnosis 
winch demands consideration 
The great Sir William Tones 
wisely obsei-yed, in the context of 
Sanskrit, that languages were 
. Ih ,® me re instruments 6 of learrv 
mg , and diat they were “im. 

ra^» ly T collf ?y ,lded w »h learning 
itseh . In this country Sanskrit 
has all too often been regarded • 
"l ? 1 f s P 1 ' Gonlbrich suggests,' as 
ihe hand maiden of the study of 
Indian civilization, but as an eud 


squniuj L 1141 1 1 -111 

preserving inequality. 

But It Is unjikely that nigiimeut at 
this leveMs. going to weigh very 
much with Mr Robinson who pre- 
fers to equate the pursuit of intel- 

iinlllfl nuitflL.... _ Im t 


Siiie p, a '« P“r S uit of intel- 

whereas colleges nf further oduca- i?,,» t ^i.hL C ti, CnCe . w ^ au PP° rt for 
lion ,ii-e not. I believe that an nnalv L un ^ ndlb » tbe . outlook of the Black 

sis of objective data— Mr Robinson Sl' e P same^om^^ 5 e !? mi,lg f,om 
craves for objectivity— would not 1 1 ”’ ots a . s ‘Sialism, 

contradict this state of affairs. ( 0 „ Ie iKf”' ?! 


— - --.-JX.MU pill lUIUgy, 

Jsanskrit has become divorced 
From the study of Indian civiliza- 
tion. This has seriously weakened 
the case for Sanskrit and has un- 
dermined the development of just 
those branches of learning which 
it is needed to serve. 

During the past decade there has 
been a remarkable unsure#? of m. 


xi — V . , us “ uc mere nas 

been a remarkable upsurge of jn. 
teres; among young people in Indian 
religion and philosophy, and this 

MAC I PH trt thfl mmnkL. _ t 1 


,wt ,: e ,iriTx ,ihors 

V y0Ur — " A-'bvei 0 "bvio°us! SSft B »Tt &4S 

uJr U ^u°J . ncw °r ,l,e num- also knows very little. of the detli. dozen new teaching mi in u? 

rn.m/ te ks #H Wn L ten b V/ h « staff, or “ted university teachers and stu- versities throughout® he countA- Y« 
!, v n.?? berS Bf the , RQ y 01 de,,t ?. w,l(J pvi J m bDth intellectual this development has faken ollce 
Sr?L?L nJL fln . e F xt ? r . ,,aI ,nea ’ exceHence mid social equality and almost wholly outside the fncuS 


Kirs- 33a ,h s as aSI * s ;;!yr s,w ^ ~ and intl, ' ence he tai 

*» l J relevant to our needs and dis- Crowiher-Hiint oueht V. ld t ° f argument we are One i of the most rapidly advancinf 

ungulshed In content”, fhnn ic fright when the imfJ# v ( ln ke I may of course, quote all the heated to the pathos of Mr Robin- branches of ancienr Tmlinn chtJii 

Jn Ihe end, t&PSSKB 


. t _ -P-iiMiiHi mu niin.il ia 

ooth relevant to our needs and dis- 
tinguished In content”. (One is 
i emuuled of Mr Harold Wilson, 
miring the 1964 election campaign, 
beginning ft; poro ration about the 
Nat-y. And why do I mention tlie 
importance of the Navy ™ he asked 
JSSSK!' » y ', " Because you’re in 
Chatham interjected n heckler.) 
All this was coupled with firm pro- 
mises that thfc Government does not 
intend to interfere with university 
Hutonamyi- * ' . J 

r The chief crldclsm to b 6 made of 


Instead of argument we are 
treated to the pathos of Mr Robin- 
son s autobiography, his Sunday 
school and his former “nigger” 
status as a. technical college 

lnoHiim. *TLl_ l _ • « . » 


nr*,Tc L n ® ? ur tuturQ manpower ter anv 

ah- 

4U - . I woul 

Here indeed -■ there is no Ic Js no * 


I would myself go even further. 

£ r Ess'S £FSd?ss 

S stSSS MlrSSFii it SfelSSSEa 

t ns. sa“"“ f 1 — 2 *»• £. £riSli"7Cs S£S^s#aisa8vs 


i aius as „ a technical college ; ]0W .or undergraduates eager to 
lactuiar. Thk last point renre-' about. the early history, and 

sentk one of the nastier forms prehistory of Indian civilization. Yet 
of exploitation: the attempt teachers professionally qualified to 

lo steal some of the all too scarce m ®et this demand are far rarer than 


Between- equaiiiy and ’ tne cream of the cream 

■ J Sfifi JrJ. ta i n ueeds we » edu- mu«ws even more. Had Germany 
and willed manpower at all tWH . the Iast war possessed a stif- 
Slrh 1,e , e ? s e *cellence through- fici ®utly eminent set of physicists 

peech Out Its workforce. Rut ...£.1 callable of nmiliirinv tLa ai nM | n 


Is noMhnt he has apparently yklded lence I?** excel 


status as a. technical college 
lecturer. Thin last point repre- 
sents one_ of the jiastler forms 
of exploitation : the attempt 

to steal some of die all too scarce 
store of sympathy for black people 
by a member of a group which has 
shown itself perfectly able to look 
after itself. 

I aril sorry Mr Robinson has had 
such a difficult time in life but still 
must hope that he will refrain from 
nrniAPfmir hia nxnMaM^ 


One of the most rppidlv advancing 
branches ot ancient Indian studies 
is archaeology, and where teaching 
is available this attracts a steady 
flow of undergraduates eager to 


I with SMakric. lwer T" 

Art and archaeology, history, re- 
Jigioii and philosophy are. branches 
of Indian civilization that deserve 
a permanent, if always modesty place 
in our universities. These are-, ihe. 
subjects which create that wider in* 
terest currently lacking in Sanskrit 
® nd tt ifi as an integral part 
of the development of these --studies 
that the case for Sanskrit should bp 
made. ■ , 

Yours .sincerely, ’ 


ia r #V- 7 yiejuea lence is notin nil or bomb in. sav 1943 thnn Mr retrain from rr.7^ “ inac wiaer 1 

&: psssas 

■' , V , , •••■,'.• ' . v ■ n b, B her educaUon. Your: falthfuily, v.; " tb e case for Sanskrit should b 

: Funding research^ , ; W**^£U* iria ■ ■ 

'•••ss^aws: &s„"d, ! K • '-SSlBiPsss-i" hyw.iv™, 

- Wt;JacJIW«g popti- ' s^ript^?^ * dy of anc,en . t ^ a,,u - f I, S[ ^ S * Imotl ^ Thls council 4ias not yet c oft f erred Sr , d f d a , Compl6ce P acka B® of J' 

si.x di !«sk«‘!-ss 

d wt - A ■=r course^ given i 

wSSSSfir- i ! *onwrd fot Pdstaradu?f« ta r n „rr ,e "?^] e ? dfu * to prospective DipHE : ! ratfl d students referred to In rha ' ? irapl ? l,t e Polymaths, ,. w® 

verdict,. argued: * We believd : ihafa ‘ ! S£S™ 6 ° ga * ned ffoin t 

system dT . differential granis for IdSdt “ 2 ** ^ 4 ^°»«.ent« , i | ii 
science postgf.adudrts’ could nroVidl 1 ?hteh ! .th^ 

' * e ’research councils With a prac. “&J *" Bt • -urao 

. tical aud, valuable tool to assi stin. Of them,;# Alt el 

the encouraaemaiir inf medical. dnidents -Face ^oual i 





. "'nong ine • ractors. . wnivq. 7 
' belieye have made - Polymaths * 
successful.notwithsi’anding alimiie 


staff- ind .j 
tfccbi)ie:,to 
for Studeri 

, dents arid 

a tlo 
chH^eaf,/] 
froriifho' 


Wtunln 


i _ , . ij i. ^ii^i ii i . wii . i ij 1 1 


bt tbSfr -lours sincerely,. ? *; -J &- ‘ ; i 

■ffigST Ron Adams; ,glym ’ jarts^.v 

- '. Faculty of atipiiqd.ricia^^;.-; 

Nufc' Lnncb Q 3 tey : P<nyte^hriic: : - i 
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Social action shows the path to true education 


flnt person in every five in this 
(cawrtiry is engaged in full-time edu- 
L,| 0 n either as a teacher or as 
fikarner. Although education pre- 
res people to contribute to 

E P 'Hy, education itself is a huge 
it on the country’s economy. 
t j, j ft nor, however, necessary for 
(•duration to compete with other 
[forms of social welfnre for scarce 
insources: students can and should 
iLrve the .community — contribute 
, directly to social welfare-^as a way 
“d studying. . - 
future generations may well be 
astonished that we isolate students 
from their community in order td 
•inch them about it. There is, of 
f tonne, value in withdrawing from 
(ktive concerns from time to time 
' for contemplation; all the best 
prophets spend some time alone in 
; [he .wilderness detaching themselves 
• bam social pressures the better to 
. perceive- deep trufihs. 

; But contemplation is of little 
ralue' unless one has some experi- 
' ence to think about. Direct practical 



p* « • ^ ttti i '» . icenih century, Andrew Bell 

{Sinclair Goodlad looks at the ways in which engineering iSM’ Si; 

stu dents can involve themselves in community projects iif 

in recent, years. In devc loping 
countries it i-s known as Each One 
Teach One, ami in the United Stales 
as Youth Tutoring Youth. Usuallv, 
though not always, the into, ing 
has been an cxti a-curhcular activity 
for the tutors. 

Research, however, in client us that 
such .schemos nut only make leriin- 
ing ntnie plc-iisnrublc lor. those be>r.g 
t.mglir, hut ul so significantly m- 
.crease the leuniiitg oftha till nr. s. 
Might not mtnriitg therefore be- 
come part of the cumcidimi of the 
mturs, rather than a spare-lime 
activity ? 

In particular, would It not be pos- 
sible for university students to help 

° f | Zn,llbla s underprivileged were helped' by students from Imperial College, London, put-' "»art U if”hehr cfeg”ee ar «udIa*? 1 S Sut- 
ting advocacy engineering " into practice. dents in any discipline (and d.es- 

... . tineri for any occupation, not just 

UlCit and tliovn til J. • _ r ' » i • ..... . _ t j I 



A 


ting “ advocacy engineering " into practice. 


,iK«en school and college, for ex- disciplines will suggest ' suitable lo express the wishes of people people value the human contact with service to lie combhiod with study, 

■ ample through placement by Com- forms of activit.v by which to Jink whom ihe power companies might the meals-on-wheels liulper us much *>unie form nf sundwich arienpr* 

muniiy Service yqlunteefs ; more community service to the curV i- oihcrwise have not cmisiilcrcd in if not more liiun the men Is l item- wtft.W i* o loqistic necessity— -wiih 

frequently through membership of ciilum.. Education . nnrf Social planning elcctricily dislribtitinu net- selves, might it not bo better to periods of pructicnl activity uliertiH- 

t college community service or coin- Action (cd S. Gnndlnd, George Allen works. Two uf the four studenis deliver the hunt mid the food dnjs with periods of thenretical 

muniiy action group. & Unwin, 1975) gives a scries of subsequently returned to work in seiJurnicly (blast-frozen men Is and ■ s,, ' d , y ' 

Students undertake a multitude case studies describing what has Zambia. microwave ovens) so Hint the rush Ihe great atiraciimt nf tutoring us 

nf valuable forms of service rang- already been attempted in different Another group of students de- W0l,ld * ,e '“ken out of the delivery « form nf servico Is that concurrent 

ing front work with the. elderly disciplines. Two types of educa- signed, constructed mid field-tested R . v stem und rite helpers could spend stjnly and service ure easily uchiev- 

I cleaning, decorating, shopping, etc.) tion through social action will illus- in 'Tunisia b robust tone-nlaviiia mure time with the old people ? cd ; college und school terms 

through work with the homeless, irate what can be attempted. device Tor use in fundamental edu- Or, mure drastically, is it a good nvei lup considerably 'and. 

h i °? adventure playgrounds, “Advocacy engineering” alms to cation schemes in -tropical n rid semi- idea at ull to Ii live a cum rally- n ! lll,ina ! inconvenience, could 

work with youth clubs, work m discover and articulate the needs tropical developing countries. There organized system? By meeting old bc,_ mude 10 un so. more tboranghly. 

hospitals aud with drug addicts, for physical devices' and systems of was a need, it seemed, for a device pcnplc fa coninct valuable in itself,- . 1 here are, of course, muny pro- 

):(0 work on welfare rights stalls and ]>eople who are not adequately which could operate under arduous whatever ilic information gleaned) touiid philosophical, political, and 

, neighbourhood advice centres. By represented by political pressure conditions, renluyina reneatedlv and hy working^ with tha borough nedn untie questinns to be resolved 

; ;and large, however, such service Is groups or commercial interests, recorded messages at exhibitions of sln ^* the students lenrncd things ) aS well its it host nf practical ones) 

■j mclaica to their courses of study, Usually, these are people who ai-e agricultural techniques, family plan- that an ordinary lecture could never m any scheme designed to combine 

Indeed may even distract from them, mentally or' physically handicapped, ning techniques, and so on. have conveyed, and were able to study und service. That, indeed. I« 


** ■ PkllVIUU.li IUL VU Jill I Kill! Jft Jv 

service to Ijc combiiiod with study, 
some form of sundwich nriaupr* 
met it i« a logistic necessity — wiih 
perinds nf practicnl activity uliertiu- 
ling with periods nf tnenreikul 
■siudy. 

The gru.tt attraction of tutoring ns 


'This is absurd. 


old, poor, unemployed, or in some 


! ‘J *e are to- achieve ' a humane other way disadvantaged, 
society, especially in times of finan- “Advorarv «nnn An <{ nl 


In the event, the students round j® something useful ut the same 
that a socially more complex and 1 . 


why they offer hii incredibly fertile 
forum for educational transactions-. 
For example, if students are in 


-twl stringency we muat^urelv di .“Advocacy engineering ”n thus subtle approach would have been More recently, a group has ™t ?jampic. H students are to 

rise actlvS whkh nSrand s'^'iar to advocacy law 11 which desirable, relying more on local man- « ad »ed m collaboration with the leODle’s bomes and P other 

encourage students to study 1 land lo seek ® fp «wve those who would not power than on sophisticated hard- London Borough of Camden the ^Sh! insi Itutiona as a wavS et^v! 

Wve simultBMo'uslv 0 ^ d norn ' allv have , thought of themselves Ware. They were able tn adapt rapidly needs P e t *>P le ,\ vho ? re chronically their *SSrfc Seine both uJ 

Jn are vast areas ^2“", j£!SS IO !, he ^ aad “ !SS"af‘expe“eSr^nd%^ ^ sifvice-lt wilT^desirabTe 

; 0 l personal care which h>« Kfflpuiii --' W,,ICI1 om .°i® ,ve Y ® ,C8 10 lenants - render some useful practical service tnanstiiai experience, ana nay mg. , ihese inutitutinnR tn h#> 1 n 

ingly expensive 6 f made rhe folB g, u° ups and ^ ther «sers oE while gathering first hand material studied in detail the specific needs nctive v Witb the teH?hiTi e P 

TMponslbllUv of Raid MlfarS off! what town P lanneis bu » d - for their report— which, for ex- of « he long-term unemployed, the C Thevshould receive for doin H tbU 


For Engineering undergraduates, • ample, criticized " technological group were able to speci 
ontlertfllfArt i, »" ,. n h 7 n , n Ar T ^ in r 1 1 uf advocacy eneineeripg can be under- dumping” bv an aid-giving govern- njcal and admtn»strative.saBpo helled adiidritlnH’* Iris^tbHnnii 

;ing students ■ 86 8 nC, d ' taken through socio-tech nical project ment (not BiHtain 1} of sophisticated . place .yAieh WlU help pe.oj>le J.Yd Iwi^ulduerid^to 

. No existing jobs- are thrddteried : «ork in which the attempt 1 b made equipment designed neither for rhe . ba ^ ln ^ ^"a^S or^e liinka- IpeciSS. •*«*"« w5k*Hll» cS' 
what I am describing is- persona *9 evaluate technical systems not climate nor for the use .to whitf. ere well awj m we ,) ^se and other fpsues are 

* ittre which cannot at present ba simpiy from economic criteria, but it was to be put. . , •' nrjommunhv iervica the? ra ' s e d ' U b o«S b resolved-for 

•ffered because there *is 'no spare fl ^ s0 ^ r01 P wide S0ClH ^ a,ld Political Two of the five members of the . „ m-actical 'nfecss of wora tbese are' early days yet) in Eduiro- 

.ttoney to MV foMt. Students eAi P e ^pectlves. . group have entered the field of w hic h biTfo^ fhe sSnt Lvolvi lion and Social Action.. ’ 

,Md should, help, since, fri a man- Students can seek and. express lechnplogical. evaluation where they nielit -'SS Advocacy engineering through 
of speaking, they are “paid” needs which m, 8 hl otHetw!se S° un ' will be professionally concerned . C ^ socio-tech nical project work and 

: dready. ■ -. noticed. Some modest _ exgerunents. with ensurln'g that physical systems j. Each One Tench One tutoring are 


rifle need* Eor tnese _ insmunons to netp 
Jioyad, the actively with the teadting. _ 
ity the tech- ■ They should receive for doing ibis 
a shape of b ’ Some of the. funds currently j chan* 
help people r belled, into.' edutfriurig -JrisfitufJorid 


back 7 into open employment; . a " d . cb fy wouM tte «l to have staff 
We are well awrire of the Em«ta- specially, trained to work: with coi- 
tions. of tbesp. projects as a tVpe **#«-. ™*e. .-and other Issues are 
' service. Bur they raised (though ^not rmolved— for 


, Although, the grants they receive alon 8 these lines lmve been fattemp- 
!>re very loW (and, a justifiable cause ted w electrical engineering under- 
oi complaint), studeittir^ch repre* greduates nt Imperial College. ’ 

- wot some , £30 a week bf state invest- ' ! Overseas group projects have 

- ■ nent Students are eaaer to given students tl)e chance tq carry 
' !L r ? e tb f ir cpinmunity, as their out work iof direct social utility in 
••.anions already abundantly demon- developing icpuntvles. as. a' way of 


needs they are designed to meet. « \ 

Other projects have tried to d^ril “H' ?L 

with unsatisfied needs right on our wba £ ab ?M 5 . , 7 ,® 


T d « y 'SIS' 


with unsatisfied needs right on our overnight; indeed,. any responsible - 

doorstep. For example, , a project ffitPhimi department is likely to proceed. care- . 

group ivag invited to • study the if f l, Dy in adapting its courses to!, 

meals-on-wheels service of the Lon- ensure that. any activity- tmdenakeu ,■ 

don Borough of Hackney. JffiSiSL is bpth educationally enriching and 

• There were numerous technical ?e*iig the practical. 

problems: how to keep 1 food hot ltsel ? as P 1 ®?® ' n • , . But' -the .effort must he made. 


. 5» U ^ ed,y lt - ,s economic sense studying.^ For example, four stu- don Borough of Hackney. .EE? 6 " .ft wLm is bfith educationally enriching and 

[Whelp them to. do’ ao, v dents Studied aspects of electricity • There were numerous technical feeing the t f dl ' ca «®55 1 . -WMJ practical. 

1; { ‘ftomunity service can in fact suppiy io rural areas of Zambip. problems: how to keep ' food hot ltsel * as ,I,e . pla ?® ,n w . . But 'the .effort must he made. 
':V,“ ense ‘y 'enrich their education. By helping villagers to. survey when a helper : climbs four floors service is possime. • . Unless we attempt, through speui- 

People -learn better IE they load . potential for electricity gene- to deliver food in a block of flats In few schools do teacher»pupti B ||y invented activities, to aclvr*-e 

f resulta °f their work; per*-'' reting eqtiipmeht, the students were', with no lifts; how to design heated ratios permit the sort* ot detailed academic and social objectives fin- . 

h v ® are frequently re- able to learn about the jutricate delivery-containers with optimum- individual attention to pupils which currently, we are likely to be a ole 


ectriclty gene- to deliver food -in a -block of flats 


:Wob,arw preft 
I’ fe d ‘ !s . Purposeful. 

f . ^mumWr sBrvlcA 
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human factors which, must he- ex-- power supply, temperature control, is desirable iti subjects such as t0 afford neither — sad lo he a 

j a _ xiM-h I-,-.- i H i! ah .„a.nlir an^ooe! Kilitu ohr* dridiiPA siul m a tn nnflBhrc Ann wnlrn j *%+■** 


- imlhi a \ : i,S lo 0 ydai*s‘ i . bistbfy,, television,' ’ 'radio arid fiim depart^ . - - — : ' ' 

Philip Radtliff* bn ■■ 



before 1 lint, the upivesslty. had been 
producing b daily programptie .over.. 
, WSYR radio. .. , 

The nex< 25 years saw.a steady ; 
. , development ip ; ' broad casting and, * 


. . .development in ' broadcasting arid, ‘ 
journ&lisni studies, arid kt the Wldet 
role of the university .in 'media ' 
.. affairs, Shicfe 1953' ’U has rutv R 
riotable summer .workshop in eduen-. 

- tional television, and since I960 it 
bps r'COndtj^ed, " by .arrangsment, , 

. 1 with ; tbs State Department; . Hie' 

. . . Interact lonui prondcastirig : Seminar . 

. for; foreign broadcasters, ■ 

!' i Tbo' growth in student numbers . 
;':>is shown in iho'. tomparablo tlguros 

* ' for 19G5 and 1975 for the television?;'- 

* 1 radio , '. depnrtment : TOO undor- 

gfadUptes in : 19(3S‘ 1 compared wl UT 
:i more i, than -500 Today, art average 
“.-[-class-, of 2 D -at - ppstgradu ate level ‘ 
l - then, compared with around * 80 
3 -<:now. .*.? , ■. ; . ' ■ 

1 ■),.•. The- seal hUs '' been, set : tin. jthf- 

- -;. story, . hmveVsiv by ' the opopt pg := or- 
l " ■{ the. pfeW $»m building, pUrwoSd-bullt, 

" 1 specially deajkned and iftiac}. ‘Syirtt, 

S i;S2m w^jtH. of equipment to faclli-’. 


'^•*0h--teS^2^ , -' : ''' , v VvV -■>' •••; hriu^a School olF^ffubliq; pommUqicar/’.Th^ Bphopl,:^ IjjureaUsm^ 'Wos i/SSm' wtHtil • of equipment to facllt-, ; 

tbriTour- ^ tiodt at Syra^use Uni^raity^Duto| n ^-^rriteMvond . brq|*4sjlng .wai rqr-.) tatf- the. study of radio^ television 
ju;°^ horikai,-: tha otal* enrolment jtf HhK»Td^,0fl^ ; P*l acai^niic^arid film. ‘ ' , ‘ ’i\ : 1 


sorrow 

b Sqbare^ser,” fltft-topped, 
fmif*storey building with 72.000 
square feet of Door, space, and It la 
connected on three. levels with the 
first building.: whicli is now devoted- 
to.priht medta. \ ■ 

, The first two floors o£ Newhousfi; 

If. as they call it, are glveni over to , 
teleylsion- Studio A-ls, arguably thb, . 
bes^; equipped television . studio Id -'c 
the ' count ry.arid Studio B, a mere. 
3,000 'square -fast (just 1 more than . 4 
liuU , Hi? ' size' of - ;A), ; tqkea >s 0 nte 
bating..', - 

Adjncent !ft r them . ; Atb; all thfe - ; 
usual oddltio'ris . to a television : ; 
ceiurq, such "ust "engineering riiain- - 
lenarice shops, control rooms, video- 
tape- breas,. scenery stores and' paint,--; 
shops, , ' 1 

ii all- adds up .tQ a dream pnlnce ' 
for the communicators of tomorrow. 
Whether -they will ever JtAve any 
cprtvparable fncrlitics in' theieworb* • : 
lnu*.lSfe Ts another blotter. •. 

^ ■« ; r > - 
is hqiad of. the cjoinf; 
muhicatioiig Unit..: at Aiq/i.rftpsrfV’ , 
U/tHWts.JfPi .f .- - : j< '. • v 
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F. R. Lea vis's best quality ns » liter* 
ary critic seems to me oddly distinct 
from his powers as the polemicist, 
wit and raconteur that he has in- 
cioasingly become in his Inter years. 
It ntuy lie Isolable in an example 1 
quote I'nim Scrutiny, a passing re- 
mark shout the Auden of the 19.10s : 
The .inisief glamour that so often 
attends his premonitory .surveys 
of the social scene is transferred 
loo directly and ina obviously 
limn the nameless terrors of 
child tv-sod .or their neurotic gqui- 
v-ilt-ni 

Tlit*- >iite sentence may lie enough 
*■ to- suggest the inutility in this kind 
of context of the distinct ion com- 
monly drawn between description 
and evaluation, or between question 
imd statement. Its implied tiles sage 
to the render is; “You huve rend 
so mo of Auden's poems : do you 
recount them in this dcnmiu nt' 
them ? ” Wc may note also that, 
tlniugh wluit is .said ron loins an 
elemunr of critical censure, it i< nut 
pTescripiivo. 

Leavis is not saying that Auden 
should not do the sort of thing he 
rifres, liut commenting adversely on 
thd way he does It. The effect on 
tho unprejudiced reader is to make 
him think about Auden, not ubnul 
Leavis. We arc not invited to look 
at me' critic, but to ‘ look 'with him. 
Furthermore; though the rcui.uk 
rivets our Detention on this particu- 
lar pact, it aha st|is tip ensuing 
. thoughts about, tlie manifest and the 
latent content of poetry generally, 
add the relation between them mi 
other hoe m s. 

Some of tins critical virtue Vs. 
shown in the middle part nf LeavisY 
new bunk. This consists of tinulyse.s 


plumes in The frags, that you have 
to uke dm word of the critic for 
die accuracy of die scales. The 
answer to this is that the analogy 
of weighing for measuring) i& Inap- 
propriate — a picture, to use a fam- 
ous phrase of Wittgenstein's, which 
long held criticism captive. In so 
far as Leavis or any other critic 
uses language which suggests that 
Um i.s what he is doing, lie might 
mislead the reader, but 1 do not 
think he often lnp.se* into it in these 
discussions, though he ha* “ bfeen 
known to dr> so elsewhere. 


Then there is an objection espec- 
ially relevant when this approach 
i.s proposed an a model for the in- 
struct inn of students. The objection 
is that ir implies a parti prig. It 
does lint follow an argument where 
it leads, but merely offers justifica- 
tions for a conclusion* decided 'in 
advance. In oilier words, it is spec- 
ial plead i hr. flow just 'is this objec- 
tion ? Clearly it must be granted 
that _ these discussion', hove been 
carefully staged, and the poems 
or passages chosen, to make particu- 
lar point* and to illustrate particu- 
lar principluv 

So does Leavis sufficiently escape 


the charge of indoctrination, hv 

ch Is 


making it clear that his approach 
inn I lie only one possible ? For it 
dearly is not: a critic might argue, 
using the same tactics of compari- 
son and contrast, for the suporturity 


of^ioems of gencrul statement anil 


reflection which lack the kind of 
particularity Le^vi* likes. 

Or we could be offered compari- 
sons which, unlike his, do not invite* 
ns to con.shler questions nf relative 
luerit. Johnson comes tn mind, in a 
finssuge such ns I his : 

. Night is described by Uvn grerff 


cushions are genuinely deliberative 
ratiier than dogmatic, and that they 
do convey the tentative and inquir- 
ing character of what i.s said. More- 
over, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the Ideal situation they 
envisage — the “ idea of a univer- 
sity”— is one in which a student 
is exposed, for his own pood, to con- 
flicting winds of doctrine. 

Finally there is an objection to 
Leavis's practice which can be seen, 
according to the objector's point of 
view, as grounded either hi logic 
or in a certain aesthetic theory. It 
has been urged that one good poem 
cannot be validly said to be better 
than another good poem, since a 
good poem is eo ipso unique. But 
even if this view is qorroct, we are 
not obliged to infer that a poet’s 
work, and the attitude to life il con- 
veys, are _ thereby exempt from ■ 
moral or intellectual scrutiny and 
comparison. Nor is the reader who 
accepts the view debarred from 
enjoying and profiting from what 
Leavis says. 

He need not he in a different 
position from the reader Itfnd 
surely there are many of them) 
who believes that poems » ctm • be 
fairly compared In respect of 
value, but disagrees with these 
particular judgments'. After all,- 
holders of the uniqueness doctrine 
are f hereby bound to u teach groat 
importance' to -the differences 
between poems ; and it is precisely 
to these that this critic's procedure 
is addressed. ’ On the other hand, 
those who do not object to '* evalua- 
tion," in general, but disagree- 
with these ''evaluations”, should 
benefit from the stimulus to get 
their own preferences clear.. 


work. The last section, which is 
new. and which is devoted to an 
extended critique of Eliot's Four 
Quartets, is not of the same quality. 
It is not only that h is repetitious, 
and exhibits a rugosity of style 
which seems a little wilful'. The 
trouble lies deeper. 


tor 


ry and unconvincing. ButiL, u 
make an exception of that, 


Leavis has done much in the past 
to make us more aware of Eliot's 


distinction, and it almost gqes with- 
uo< 


out saying that the new hook con- 
tains some fine observations which 
it would be unjust to summarize. 
But much of it comes front Leavis 
the polemicist, whose virtues, 

-though real, are not those of Leavis 
the critic. The difference between 
these two aspects scents to be thi-s. 
In the polemical work we arc made 
la think about Leavis himself 
rather than about Eliot, and to spe- 
culate on the deeper reasons for Iiis 
curious attitude towards this poet, 
• issuing In vehement expressions of 


it which 
blank-verse “ f i re- watch ine " 
judged by Leavi,, 
be the best thing in the S 
these nuges belong .to. recerTvJ 
they show that his touch « 13 
has not deserted him. * . 

i f LeU M S ’, s °P e l nf »g‘ chapter l ii 
left till last, because It U 
write , about. He commands * 
attention when he brings home y 

IIC rilA C liter m ah.I . 1. ' . 9 R 
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admiration, alternating with repul- 

rather 


At the very least . it will be 


poets,, but line describes n night 
'CtiiiTia- 




of l iou try reprinted ftom Scrutiny, 
-'iglr 1 ' — ’ * * * ' ' 


slightly revised and augmented (the 


[ Wr, 


new material hi elude vSojne^ualv-sis 
* vlu 


f . «\i 1. < J{ \ y * 

•;i (i : ; .{J 3 .*• 
i : y Iks £ 

j my: 
wm- 

rj-.-r 

I • :.i 
V'f ?r i* 4 

lit 


ipl'ni.-e,) ., Thuke chiiproi s jdmiild 
ba - 1 With interest by any tender 

noth' ^tm-vumod-.- that diinkiiig nhnut 


of quiet, the other of per 

liuii. (n the niglu of Drvdeii, all 
. the disturbers of the world are 
, laid asleep -'in ' that ofShiiUoi 
peaft! nothing But shrrery,- luit 
.and mu/dcr. is awake.' 1 He thar 
reads Prydoti. finds himself lulled ' 
With serenity, nuc? disposed to' 
- snlieprii and Ctirttemplatinn. He 
that peruses Siinki'^peaic ‘lonks 
. .round, alarmed, and .staj-tf^ (o fijid 
• lilmijelf -ahuic. One is ilw nigl{t of 


pOoms- i is- dfirhneutal iu .epjoyqig . q ,li»ter,. l tlic other, qf ? rt\tliddrtff. 
another; is ouert to. some obiectiuns. e , nc * 3 . Leavis s ducuvlom he 


-anqi her, is open to. somu objections. 
Which, wan ant discussion. 


to 


There 1 is the very old objection 
weighing - it poet.V lines, turned 

I A _ 


deterred. by his procedure frnut, 
feulizing that' these and other 

I1A If OA nrtAu J . l IT l_ T* * 


M igMiio rtat comedy . by • . Aria to- 
■ err — L 


options, arc .open? Here*' we- baya 

a matter for individual judgnveht.. 
My owfti feeling is. thqt ;, these dia- 


gramed ihat Leavis is in 'earnest 
and in good faith: Iiis judgments 
and ‘conclusions are true for him. 
His arguments may lie rejected as 
arguments,, but they will ' retain 
their value' ds testimony, ' ft fa 
probable that,' historically speaking, 
more readers of literature have 
been influenced by testimony than 
by argument ; and this is more 
likely to be the case when it 
comes from a well-read person of 
marked character, with a ‘definite 
cultural background,- who has 
brought those literary habits end 
preferences, -which for most people 
are. desultory and fragmentary, to. 
such -a formidable degree .of- 
organization and control. 

. 'But "the middle 1 section of -this 
batik, which' is' what I "have been, 
discussing, ; Is not 1 In the- main bow 


sioti, which make the critique 
uncomfortable reading. 

Many of the advorso observations, 
fiercely reiterated, about ^Eliot’s 
negativity, coldness, and rCcoil front 
physical life, may he admitted by 
readers whose acceptance of Eliot 
the poet is more whole-hearted tlmn 
Leavis's. The trouble is that, they 
eventually Induce in us the reflec- 
tion that the test of a writer is not 
.whether he offers us all we could 
wish to have, but whether he makes 
the bust of the hand that has. been 
dealt to him. 

Leo vis, however, is determined to 
see Eliot not only as a great poet 
.hut as a “case”, in. the sense of an 
artist, whose . personal problems 
affect his work damogingly*. He may 
be right, but one wonders whether 
Tolstoy and D. H. Lawrence were 
not “ cases ", and whether Shake- 
speare also might not turn out to be 
a “ case ", if we knew anything about 
his personal problems- - 

A .consequence - of fhls approach 
is that Leavis- insists on finding 
M contradictions " in Eliot's -poetry 
when they do not seem to lie there. 
For instance, lie complains, if I 
understand him. rightly, that Eliot 
arrives at a spurious effect in the 
opening of Little Ciilding, in that he 
expresses .iiis sense of -the living 
presence of God, who is ex hypothesi 
transcendent, through an evocation 
of- the. beauty of nature. . . ■* 

But this would rule out the Psaims 
as genuipe religious poetry. The 
whole discussion ^'f Little Gidding. 
which Leavis 11 think v inferior' atM 
relaxed, Seenis . to me rather perfuni> 


much of the modern world. It It £ 
recognition of this that he resn«2 
to so strongly in Eliot. Any 
-or woman who has suffered fom* 
“arrest of life", to use a phrased 
Tolstoy’s, will respect the spirit ■ 
which he searches passionately & 
its meaning and ends. The; *4 
respect, "too, his arduoustfinfmptnf J 
explain the strange quasi-tech ikj L 
vocabulary he Jias invented totr; a* 
convey things which as De seen'' 
uneasily to recognize at monwa ' 
are strictly ineffable,- |Wm thit «hy ' 
Wittgenstein, as he tells wadjunf : 
'him .m . “ give up literary crhl . 
cism ” ?) , 

We feel that this time, at lew, 
Leavis -is not just *fi«itlng hi 
battles over again, or writing orij 1 
for those ‘who- agree. >ilh -In 
already. He strives to readi m 
of good will, whoever and wherem 
they are. He endeavours to defw 
the "living principle ’’—the' gnu . 
given to a human being’s schlw 
meat at its highest, which redpt* 
cally honours God and benefits b 
fellow-men, In doing .so Lem . 
touches, in a few pages, on uri 
thorny topics as tho bottjr/Bial ; . 
problem, the conditions in-fthkl 
language, is meaningful of 1 means; 
less, the 'relation be! tvden'exbteWi 
and normative 
But he 
solutions 
they huve 
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tlnulty of Soviet thinking on the 
subject of war Is illuminating. Visor 


- T 1 

tenches at Sandhurst and his ratlier 


repetltive manner reflects the lec- 
turer’s technique ; but Iiis demon- 
stration of the relationship hi Soviet 
thinking between policy and the use 


of force, although also discounting 
I a* Soviet recourse 


the likelihood o 
to nuclear . war, 
rbom For the 
wherever the 


It Is perhaps a sign of the new prom- 
ised era of open government that 


. •“"*■ *•*•'»’• ,r TV -iT.. j - - jew. irue,.nu narrauve ot tne aevc- 

dp is to quote the cppdusW«4; i opinefU ,\ n Soviet foreign policy in 
other thinkers with i.vytioin he k the period covered and his. often 


leaves plenty of 
use of viQlqnce 
communist cause 
(which he rightly refuses to dis- 
tinguish from Soviet nationalism) 
con thereby be. aavunced. 

Edmonds’s oilier reason for opti- 
mism is his belief that the Soviet 
meet some 
demands, 
lesser evil 
dependence on 
foreign trade and foreign techno- 
logy than a shift towards market 


Bu t* sucl| , 'canciusio!i.S' i hayfl wk I . economics. But since .the degree of 

argued for independently! In ^ f 1 baaed a B fuH use of .internal tighten! tig-up that this re- 

mauei'*t there can .be no appej" ' doCumentiry- evidence that Is gener- ..q^es 
authority . There is, \ , ally available fo students of the sub- rfrtnr * 1 


sphere 


is, ’ Map*. • i 

5 h . 


S uires.lest it be a means of opening 
dors to the outer world Is so- great, 


- v.’r ihi4 r ject and not on any M Inside " know- , 

in place : when we are ask'M ‘W v . ledge. And he has certainly pro- very far. 

wisdom, ahd What It iS f duCed “ hook that deserves the most : ' ■- . What Is lacking in eVery field • is 
the seriousness or, Jatte Auiw' J 
M QPiiiiiiK Tftnttera u . of' “llli* ■! 


It, is hard to see that this can go 


serious rh fitters 


and consideration, 
ii ' 


On • genuine reciprocity ; after tpn 
ta years of bargaining 1 ' says Edmonds, 




S Centralideas 
i ■ in sociology 

■ i David Berry 

' [ 'clearly » boot for sludcnls- 
one of Ihc best introductions to 
t sociology as e field of theory |o : 

. HutA* Inrvji rmA fVYr.n ‘Ir-tnrr I '! 


careful stud 

Y , „ o ’n fynii * r ,he , othe r hand f one is bound « • J[“r» M TOining Hys oamaqaa, 

Law’s. * Serious T CoU . £ fwpnder ; whether the conclusions ■ ? The Soviet. Unloh and, its allies got 

seriousness of Leaviii M ^ which some , will she as being very the European Conference and the 

moral ^ud religious .tfadm*.. -.much on the' optimlsdc side are at United States and its allies got thii.r 
-which, lie stotfds. . ■ t- all --affected by the' 'writer’s Official ' negotiation • on tbd reduction of 

W ' Wj RobSi* i A ce Ho punches being , forces, in Central -Europe ". Bui 

; 7 One 1 cannot possibly know. 
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explicative .style, which takes .possible ” or merely difficult of’ 
seriously .the notion, central - .to achievement ?) • Finally, he offers a . 
much - contemporary- ' disctpalon pcovacatlViB. chapter on. tolerance " 
. ; ampng French i jphilbsoplicra -apj; coritalhlng ait interesting argument 
. .; - literary critics,' that reading is a wbicli couirtorpostss certaln forn^s of 
. '. ■■ complex theory-cons touted : atrivfty,; tolerance; .leading : ■ to erasidu , of... 
,,.,50 i that/ the* 1 .. Waiter must '- self 31 , AfSOfbonc, toj one ojaaslcal '.lnStru- - 
*•-:-.. • '. • 7 -' "*. cqqsdousiy’ address ; /.the,": rje'adet's' ; o i]tdl; aim bf .'to1e^ffce-^amd&' to.’ 

The theme- of this. Book- js much, at,, unacknowledged • expectations. ;'i; .’ad yatiefc* the!' tri^h'-j through rt^nttl 
the. forefi'piit o£~ contemporary dfe» find. this tiresome onhf. at ihk.pojiits debate/ ' ‘ •* 

liate across a range of academic dls- ! where . Pafeman repeatedly! Pate’man lias 'a catholic Approach^ 

wide-ranging subject, which 


. Language, Truth and Politics 
fay ;Trpypr .Paceihga ., 

Jean Stroud aud-Troyor Pate nun, 
ft.SO (rroml Church Greert, 
Ncvylort 1 Popplefoyd; Sldmoqth, 
| ; T3evoh) 


*. L 


7- . . • • . — ^77 >. • * * r &n ortly assess 1 the book, oil 

.... . •'•»•.•*■• V “•jiHiptloa that.lt represent* the 

,• Yv ;• winor i own views at the time of 

. V. - • ; i . «qd • wondeyr whether the 

2?, 0 t f . .the yeai* or so .during 

. jL: I.' xnich - the bdok./has been ! going ««•«,... »i>i .»*•■ 

cism ‘reveals itself bi .m cm<K£'- r »wough;th e press hive . at- all affec- - cessions, as were njad 
where lie admits to having !■ ted them. . .-•# •!- freedom of contact bt 

produce a. tttodel of Ideal L Edmonds starts with Two propo--/Mves 6f Europe^- lh . ^ 

writing that “whilst at j* siiiorw-lboih of 'which are question- e X es c,eBr) y Wnd theth to nothing at 

rational, serious and soeoww ^ y jjiw.. The first ;otia,- njalnly, of his- ,RN- '.' f . . 

course may be what js; re^i^ir, i tancai importance, is. that the Gold .EdhipndS, writing presumably a 
another, it may be “>« ^“d ba'.iiaid. to; havq had an :< yfcar or-sd ago, spoke of, the hope of 

ful and outrageous whlchtM - t. aciuii- Winning w da te-.-L- perhaps ' :an atddiHe of caution - cowards the 

The only common I ' «, .j?47«-*-whereas : some, would —rsemwience of- Marxism es a factor 


since he wrote; ho progl ess has been' 

1 made with the Vienna talks on. force 
reduction ahd at- the Helsinki Con- 
ference the Russians achieved thdir 
objective of a -gfenOrpL recognitltm 
of the now sftuatiori ih central ahd 
eastern 1 Europe, wh(I$ such cqn- 

... njadg on papek to 

.between -the two 
the Russians’- 


Soviet personality cult 


Stalinism nml After 
by Alee Nove 

Allen & Unwin. £4.75 and £2.35 
ISBN U 04 320104 0 mid 3201U5 9 


; — - — - Zv - — 7 v ■ ■■ lopaateuiy- 

.ftiplmes avd.qmdttg Tntellectuals on . addresses bis reader as “she". . ' . to hi 

subtle former Ueo hEl? ^ iutboft :^aml,{e.. , ^ the • dra^|,:; freely upon V pbppiophy. 


and -happiridlSi-'and the 

these cannot be rdducea 
rules.” ; . \ 








and Portuguese life: We 
ivhac that amounts to ip 

.. where one ; of -the most' 

■a i- iMm. n ;ri- --- d frO'm the directly; Moscow-oriented of Euro- 

* Sir n } ■wV'Lwyn, seized power in .p^an' Gommunist parties seems to 
v.*Y'«t tne head of a -party^dedi-', hevd 'had every 1 encouragetueric to 
proniotionL qf vAy^qud ^ dfka rdjudtaht . 

•second proposition,';', iwopltf/ ■ "A'nci tbera -yhE^'r-BjOBir- no 
-- r-.actical significance, . sign in the, Middle East that jthe 
Ccjd War' ls, ,$vet tma .RuSsi^s arc interested in peaceful 
“** Way - reasonably . be ; /steps towards a solution. 


In this ambitious book Professor 
O'CalltigliHiT attempts to answer the 
fong-felt need for an authoritative, 
up-to-date account of the history 
of the Iberian peninsula from the 
barbarian invasions of the fifth cen- 
tury to the accession of Ferdinand 
Bnd Isabella in the fifteenth. He 
divides the work, into six chrono- 
logical sections with terminal dates 
at 415, 711, 1031, 1212, 1369 and 
1479: in each part the political his- 
tory nf the period is first surveyed 
followed -by chapters on government, 
society and economy, religion and 
culture. There are maps, illustra- 
tions, several genealogical tables 
and an admirable bibliography. 

The book is unexciting to read 
but it has the virtues of being full, 
thorough and accurate. The author’s 
desire To pot in as much as he can 
occasionally loads to whni some will 
see ns irrelevance or dullness; the 
plan of rite work gives rise to some 
repetition, probably unavoidable, in 
the analytical chapters ; and there 
are fuctual errors here and there, 
inseparable from an enterprise or 
this' scale. But his grasp of the 
latest research is on the whole 
sure ; and hs a serious attempt to 
overcome die enormous difficulties 
involved in trying to present the 
history of a number of widely dif- 
fering societies over so large a 
span of tim6, this work can only 
be admired. , 

O'Callaghan’s is the first attempt 
to do in English what hitherto 
only Spanish scholars (and they 
but partially) have essayed. There 
is no doubt that he has been most 
successful and his work will hntd 
the field for a long time to come. 
Since many students will get their 
first glimpse of medieval pen in. 
sular history from his bqok it is 
all the more important -to be clear 
about its shortcomings. What does 
one really expect. or want from a 
history of this kind ? Either, we 
may ' say, a unifying theme, or 
group of themes, which can. be 
seen to be satisfying ; or a Frank 
recognition that the peninsula 
never has been *a unity, a whole, 
and that any attempt to treat It 
as such is futile. O’Callaghan opts 
for the fir^t course,; . and detects- 
, th e reciuTent theme in rhe niillen- 
nium which .’stretches frop\ .king 
Eu'ric ,to the Reyes Catolicos to be 
"the persistence with which men 
strove, to unify the peninsula' 
There is. nbthjnq very' neiy; here 
bs ah intertfretpfion of the politi- 
cal history of medieval Spain. 

This is how the Spaniards t have 
tried to see their history, but! it has 
meant making ait effort noj to.see 
Other things about it. Historians are 
a deceitful lot on the whole and 
Spanish historians from Isidore 
right down to Am£rico Castro have 
perhaps been -• more productive 
myth-makers than most. Not all will 
agree that- Rodrigo of Toledo's De 
Rebus Hispaniaa- is “the. first true 
history oEr.-Spain nor can aft 
unquestioning credence- be givon .to 
the author of .tlie ninth century 
Ci'omlon ‘ Alht>ldf>nge .tyhen he ttHs 
os ' ;thdt , that Christians, .wart ; war 

or Toledo was; a "long-held a 
tionbf the Lconese! kings " Q'Callng- 
lien rightly. ' resists jjie temptation 


Professor Nove states bis purpose 
succinctly : “ to explain how Stalin- 
ism came to be, what was its nuLiirc, 
how it was modified afrer the des- 
pot's death aiid ivhAt kind of system 
is now presided over by Leonid 
Brezhnev." 


The genesis ami consolidation of 
Stalinism is the theme of the first 
two chapters; the second two con- 
sider the ivar aijd Stalin's Inst 
years ; two final chapters survey 
the history of post-Staiin develop- 
ments up to the early 1970s. There 
are four useful appendices giving 
biographical data on Soviet persona- 
lities past and present, a chrono- 
logical list of events 1917-65, a dote 
on Communis i Party membership 
and suggestions for further reading. 

Writ ton, in the author's own 
phrase, “ almost . without statistical 
tables and wholly without foot- 
notes ", enlivened und illumined by 
personal recollect Inns, it la a reu li- 
able introductory survey of u 
complex and highly controversial 
phenomenon which has shaped, and 
still shapes, much of tho hiBtory of 
our century. 

” Stalin achieved much ", writes 
Professor Now. “ His rise, his 
methods. Ins successes and his 
brutalities all need to be under- 
stood in tlie context of Russian his- 
tory,. of Russian 1 political culture \ 
of the fate of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution in a backward and peasnnt 
country under conditions of inter- 
national isolation. Having achieved 
power, he imprinted Ins person- 
ality on many events. His style of 
work was widely copied, ’ his 
vengeful crueltv brought much -. 
avoidable suffering to millions of 
people. 

“ Yet for all that, if the cruel 
and vengeful Tsar Peter. can, be 
called tlie Great, so wLU not future - 


generations give lo Joseph Viys,«i io- 
mivicii Djug.iKhvi|i, calk-ii Stalin, 
this same title, and with, ns ntm.h 
nr ns little reu&un us to 'ihat nub- 
lcss modernizing despot nf bygone 
days ? It 'may lie ribjccied: wv 
live in a more civilized cent my. 
But do wc ? " 

It is an appraisal which i I Infi- 
ll aies both the strengths and 
weaknesses of Professor N five's 
approach. As we would expect. 
Profess u r Nove is strong on econo- 
mics and oil history. Hu ]s less 
successful in highlighting basic, 
political and Ideological issues. Hia 
account of the Twentieth. Congress, 
for example, focuses exclusively 1 on 
its denunciation of Stalin. No men- 
tion is made of its reappraisals re- 
garding peaceful coexistence and 

1 peaceful — even paffllwneiuary — 
iortns of transition to socialism. 

An appreciation of such doctrinal 

f bints is essential to anyone seek- 
ng ; an undeistanding of present- 
day controversies in the inter- 
national communist movement. Pro- 
fessor Nove may In this respect he 
underestimating tho interest (and 
stum in ii) of Iiis readers. 

Them is an underestimation, 
implied ruihcrj than stated, (-‘'the 
degree lo which, the Soviet Union 
is still a developing counti;*. The 
impression given is one of i-'Orila, 
of a country which has reached a 
plateau, as compared, Eor oxrmple, 
with the dynamism of the :930s. 
Tlie Soviet Union certainly 1 us Its 
problems, but this should not 
obscure the fact that Soviet -.ocit-iy 
is still under going a process of 
rapid change nnd development. 
When Stalin died, the Snvict Union 
'had only three cities with over a 
million population ; today it has a 
dozen or so, 1 

There arc somb errors of detail 
hut they do not detract from 
-. the value of this hook as a gnpd. 
introduction, selling Stalin and 
Stalinism in their historical and 
hit emotional context. 


Dennis Ogden 
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Twelfth Night \k edited' from the only substantive text, the Folio . 
of 1623, with collation and commentary.. The .'introduction con- • 
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criticism, and the play In. the theatre, as well 6s a full analysis 
which maintains -that Twelfth Night is best appreciated as a 
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to pursqe the fcsuu that arise horn,-. 


ft>^ tb hnvqdbne sq.vrbuld ftflye beeft 
lo ptlsrUpt; iho.'b? laace pf-hls,' '“ 


,Btft they; dioafye discussion, .VVhicfi 
might lead : dm inquirer to utvex;- 
■pecwd.plHcesk . _ . - 

- This cdnvamityial. approach to.thb 
hlstoVy of medieval: Spain Tends rho 
ihalf-con 


Author, 


to afi^slqdfarldea 'gather 



is more apparent^ In : tl)e;entliyltCai 
Chapters than Tn fHo bafratlvb. doer 


where, he obviously, hat. to copo with 
rilstlilct politico!.; un Us |lko Portugul, 
;br . Granada, -t- •* '; '; 

To voice these misgivings Is lio't. 



.. . .. r ln.8 . .. 

...Ms “greatest 
Mdrauan ahd/ ^ic 
‘‘ i - This otlecti- 



The Country Wife 
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Thls- text of Th& Country Wild: is -bSsed on. the- first printed . 
edition, the duapo ; of 1 676, carefully collated vfith later ,ed»- . 
lions: It is the ffrst Restoration comedy. Ip be published ip ;;i 
the Revels Pisys. and, has receivec! the $dme rigorous editorial, « • 
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'£©.00 ; University Paperback E3.f0 . 
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Edited by GEORGE K. HUNTER 
TM Mai content, is geherally regarded asMorgion’s j 
■ piece. /The editor.; who \ also edited the New Arden 
9peare^ -Alft* Well TM:' A ‘ aloV '' l ° 
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Shake- 
esiabllshing a 


Ends Wolf, besides 

reliable: text i> MtafiRr to place; the play:syHh1rt the- theatrloal iraifi- 
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A majority behaviour 


■The Deviant Imagination 
by Geoffrey Pearson 
Marini I Inn, £7.95 and £2.95 
3BN Mi 16862 3 and 18092 5 


First there was religion* morality 
telling us about evil. Then, K evil 
men ” became " sick uien ” and 
clinicians replaced priests and 
Dioraiists as judges. At this stage 
“crime" became 4i disease " mid 
only technical know ledge was re- 
quired— iiul morul insiglil, or com- 
passlon, or both — to diagnose rlie 
individual. The technicians took 
majority behaviour ns “norniul" 
j nd abnoi maiity " and “ deviance " 
as a stute of lil-liealtli. The philoso- 
phical naivety uf psych iulr is ts and 
their acolytes was eventually chal- 
lenged by sociologists and a small 
minority of deviant psychiatrists, 
such as Laing, Cooper, Szasz and a 
few otliers. Tlie new trend, “auti- 
psydliairy ", seemed to be giving 
amnesty or a clean hill of health 


ancipsycJiiatrisu is mucli to be com- 
mended. His own position u far 
from being radically polarized even 
if he does loufi towards a more 
politicized world view than that 
which his dividedness could 
justify. His judgment is mostly 
shrewd and often moderate and his 
perception of certain radicul fal- 
lacies Is accurate. He asks, for 
example, how cun the “underdog 
sympathies " of the radicals recon- 
cile their social determinism with 
their voluntaristic deviance theory 
which smuggles in a reverent tune 
For the deviant’s uniquely 
individual is tic dissent ? If society is 
in be blamed for all deviance then 
the creative i i^ss of the deviant piust 
also be credited to society: 
accordingly there are no “heroes 
of socialist 1060111 '“ only un heroic 
socialist society. Many theorists of 
deviance try tu have it both ways : 
so do- political determinism so- as 
to absolve the deviant oF- responsi- 
bility, olid phenomenological and 
mystical subjectivism so as to credit 
him amt ennoble him. In this way 
the deviant is not only a picture of 
heal tit but ulsa rhe architect of 
iiWtovaifnn and a veritable culture 
hero. 


(according to taste) to all deviants, _. . .. , 

pervert, '■& 

delinquent, m deviant from the righteousness. In radical sociology 
majority norm, in spine striking politicized deviance is ju4t and Fait 
way. More than tliut, aiiti|M>ychiutry “* 3 ' *' — * ! s ““‘ ! — 


und so is the enunrer-stigmatizarion 
of ■ politically 1 sluggish majorities. 
According tn the radical and anti- 
psychiatric ethos the concept of 
'‘silent majority" is a euphemism 
for crypto- fascist conspiracy or at 
least for jested und establishment 

. .. . . . interests - while according to the 

Geoftrey Pearson 9 Imok Is a cri- aaoie ethos stealing Is u aenioustru- 


4 Isa appeared to elevate the status 
of the deviant to that of a creative 
: social-change agent and the deviant 
imagination to ait indispensable salt 
. . of an' otherwise infertiin qaeth. 


tique of both psychiatry and anti- - tlon against 
. psychiatry. He takes on the role of "gang-bang 
,a critic of wliat lie calls "misfit 
sociology " but the trouble with this 
- concept- is that it is left sumewhat 
fuzzy around the edges: It is "hot 


the -vrork-etilic and 
rape presumably a 
political protest against the 
reactionary sexual politics of the 
capitalist slate. It is in this ethical 
context that young sociologists such 
as Pearson have to- work today and 


cleat whether this is tq.be taken it is hardly surprising that Pearson's 
as the radical sociology of antipsy- critique js often muted. He does 
chiairisfi or the out! psychiatry of make* ' some : faintS aStdes about 

UfelttaSin or tall,. M mj. t a”foUr°eal 

IwiM it is a sociology by misfit t ions but these views ore put almost 
social scieu lists nr perhaps just a timidly and j apologetically. 


-*!E?38L ° f W 1 * WSf The. time for combining a radical 
. themselves as misfits. Another ditfi- , fcririque of personal psychiatry with 

. . . _ nature arises ' a radical critique of-tadicaj politics 

"from the bopk’s tide : unless imagi- Is how. Pearson certainly chpto the 

:S 22 ," *• "-W- £33 tt&VSfiGST"' 


i v cultjr : df -a similar 


' nation ? 


fOCMk 

polemics in reflecting oh 
Psychiatry, ' Social .Work, and , 
• Geoffrey Peatsou see ms. to be div- Social' Change 11 and* In locating the J 
' ided whether to side with those m^u . Issues in -the area .of the | 

.« ^ W.MJrir 1SW 

ah 


SSs". ^^ ethe , r 10 J* tJ ? at th0 proclaim loudly bdoufch i* that thert 
- politicised. for niu me of treating -de- are no victories, either political or 
vi an co are g little simple-minded, personal, is court -6nd that 1 the 
for •* some problems ace terribly balance andtjte playlsith*} thing: In 


e 


SO ! **'"“• *> •? of treason through ptyShiotric 

, He Ts. on the side of 



political: urfogant certainties must r It is per beps- no. accident that in 
■ixt court Ur pointed^ by 0 rod aiming, this practice radical 

• .-ill*:- whiter the DBrionK 


; : th ® pwibnal por the ' .Soviet Bychlatnsts pr 0 ri»|ng up tlw 

. phucH, diagnosis or tceqtmfint can . KGB and its system. . Nbr is; ther 0 
•' he aBafted mo do poly.. Pearson’s a great . concern in radical .Writing 

. principal Weakness ’ is that" fie 'does tlie possibility that, evenbare-- 

; riot /ace , qp Tib.ih® necessity of male- . to Indi wdualj 

... i«B our-dlvidednass; : imd h I* on SlCS «! a£ L* SlS 
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l U ceriaiM ^mas *t:pcr$nnm anrtma^ . a ro'iivostly mhdo with fiedoei 
.‘haiAuf it ii naive and; dun^roiis^-iiot' try jo kid the if^rie/ thar'e^ 
■:Njf tlietti a reduction jn .doxev iire tbohj Co be^«oTved”iit 


When the television raises the child 


Children in Front of the Small 
Screen 

by Grant Noble 

Constable, £5.00 and £2.50 

I SUN 0 09 460250 6 and 460770 2 


The main thesis of Dr Noble's hook 
is that television, through its power 
to expose the young child to. the 


wider society, is a positive agent of 
socialization. Once, he argues, child- 


tile role of the police and knows, 
therefore, how to behave with res- 
pect to the bobby 011 the beat- 
Noble suggests that much previ- 
ous research in the field is contrived 
and concentrates too much upon the 
harm to le vision does ta children 
rather than upon the positive func- 
tions which it may serve. Perhaps 
there is a case to be made i here ; 


ten them w^nfboyj^ho S* Jfi<i S P eci r i** k! r ^ 


serials ; thm ‘Slffin®*?*' «| &**£**•• **«* University 

realistic representation* of* -?*» £Il9S — - ■ 

sc ves alter seeinv 


ren were boru into small, stable, 
.village communities, wliere roles 
and relationships were clearly . de- 
fined and each child was exposed' 
to the entire range of rules which 
he or she would be called upon to 
fulfil in laLer life. It is through in-, 
teraction with stable figures in, li is 
environment that Noble believes 


but if so it must, rest upon reasoned 
.argument backed b.v objective eva- 


rlie child acquires the skills easeu- 
:tii 


liai to effective social functiouitig, 
and this was made easy in these 
small communities- by the child's 
contact with his extended kin. With 
the industrial revolution however 
the village cotnhiunity became less 
stable and more mobile and com- 
plex; socialization too became a 
more complex process. Whereas In 
the village all members of the com- 
munity contributed to this process 
and the whole of society was visible 
to the developing child, now the 
burden of socialization .rests upon 
the nuclear family and only a few 


luacioit of the available evidence. 
Unfortunately, the book rarely 
satisfies these criteria ; too often in 
his . criticism of earlier research 
Noble replaces objective appraisal 
by rhetoric and innuendo. For 
example, Professor Leon Berkowitz, 
who lias contributed much that is 
significant to the literature on the 
social psychology of aggression, is 
described by Noule as an “ immen- 
sely self-confident ,J researcher 
whose work is to be discounted be- 
cause “ he selects merely his dwu 
students, and rewards them, one sus- 
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Open-ended 


ISBN 0 19 851824 2 


nntely, however, in3i an , U fe ibbugh this book is In the Oxford 

ss^stsuSiS ar-sft 


Cm.-il 1 v not ibw ... iUa hnnk frnm their stand- 


possible. ’ Samples ’ judge Ihe book from their stand- 

almost Invariably small BI Jd j " point. The first five chapters are at 


tanging conclusions are freoMALan elementary ievei uiu nvuiu «/« 
£5.“dd&JS ■ for Hr« ; y M r ph y ,. a 


|R n elementary level and would be 
* - first-year physics 

proportions of chlldrea fS««^- nadergraduates. The first ia on the 

flllf Ol'Alliie 


eut groups w lfo glve'i'^Sa *peed of light and leads up to the 
response.- principle of the constancy of the 


Some of the reasoning uyl{ ipeed of light, which ia. used la 
Noble’s conclusions give • chapter two to develop the formula 
serious concern. Far eamrit -JR f or time dilation using “light pulse 
L* h i« c docks ", and the formula for length 

!'°jM' ce - 10 «ylised form v 4 njg nmlMMinn. Follnwine the develop* 


pacts, if they do what he expects, 
and because they are his students 


of the social roles which the child 
will later be required to till are 
clearly visible with in this restricted 


context. 

According to Noble watching tele- 
vision cam compensate for lack of 
direct social experience in this way 
because tho child is not a 
passive viewer but idther “inter- 
nets ” with familiar TV person- 
alities. He believes that - this 
“ para-social ” experience derived 
from television can transfer to a real 
life context and help the .child deal 
with otherwise unfamiliar situations. 
For example, by watching Dixon - df 
Dock Green the child learns about 


they know what he expects 
Another researcher, whom Noble 
refers to by name but of whose work 
no account is offered, is- vilified for 
Studying T-V programme content in 
the manner of a social scientist who 
court W “ the number of' left-handed 
rapes by lion- Anglo-Saxon protest- 
ants in a given amount of time." 

The writer who adopts such a 
cavalier stance shpuld ensure tliar 
his own work is a bove»- reproach. 
In support of his mhm thesis Noble 
refers to a host of studies (nianv 
hitherto unpublished), to argue 
among other things that exposure 
to televised aggression has different 
outcomes for aggressive and un- 
aggressive children * that boys 
identify witii television heroes, more 
than girls, but that girls recognize 
television characters as being like 
people they kriow more than boys; 
that conform 1 st children prefer 


exposure to them serves" contraction. Following 
function ; but he also rtS meat of the Lorontz transformations 
that Westerns present yovngpMil lft chapter threej a discussion is 
wid>_a visual sense of white m 1 given of the intervals between 


history in which only ihe events. The velocity transforms- 

sira s 

his innate 1 aggtessiveneti .ih. L n a . n, 0 V A n 


SiSiventt { S lh a raovln 8 medium and to the 
in^s nodSf'iii- Doppler effoct. Relativistic dynamics 
. “ff \s dovelonod in the conventional 


show Darwin a »uuuu ui (ih«t: ■ » 

vival of the fittest in raw pktrt, ^ 8 ovelopod 

form. And- the- survival ouhik , ' , *Y n fc h>pWr * 1 Ve Ii,« r„,„. v «rfnr 

test is the charter which iorn; * n chapter six the foui ve ctor 
our social action, it'is tbeduntiA*’ W ” ac ' 1 Js developed and a very 
child must encounter when he Inr* ; b r ‘ e f account given of relativistic 
school, and is the charter fa« eketromagne Us m. Chapter seven is 

accept- to succeed at schosL* lb' on the Loren a 1 group. A final chap- 
applications of evolutionarr u .»« entitled "Extensions of Special 
Ci pies are common in many ,» ,Mallvity " includes, discussions of 
ters, but thev are not nonft i Hchjrons and the principle of equi- 
encountered in essBn b? rq» *«»nce. The book gives a concise 
sible social scientists.-- . { introduction to special relativity 

n.-. u- 'which, with the few advanced topics 

*« chapters six and seven, the sug- 
Sok whitS iV ^ 3 ®-^ ^‘ffstloMTor further reading and the 

seriously. - * .f' k very good open-ended course for 

idex 


^.'-xesuons tor turuier reaumg uua inu 
" * 1 . problems, should form the basis of 
«- ■ .. r .[ 1 very good open-ended course for 
H«rry MClini tfim-year undergraduate applied 
■ - - J >n»thematlcians, and the book can 
be highly recommended for them. 


The family -the original closed system? 

._*??” & ‘LJ M JLSLA-Many _ phydcltts will like such a 


Social Theory and the Family 
by D. II. J. Morgan , 

II out ledge Sc Kegaa Pkul, £6.00 and 
£2.95 . ... 

ISBN Q 7100 8179 0 and 8180 4 1 


D. H. J. Morgan is concerted about 
the." untruth" of much of what in 


tradition exists beyond the sociologi- and 
cal boundaries in the literature of must 
"radical" feminism, “-«* •*«— * « “ — J 

psychiah 
.tiiojad 

who have Explored die psycjidloglca 
in tenors in wliicli exploited peon I < 
dwell under canjtalls 
the problems., ot the 


f Ihe mathematical techniques used 
In chapters six and seven would be 
I beyond, most first-year undergrridu- 


t$upltt Under tile rubric of “ family 
sociology " today. Discerning an pip 
coinfbrtable gap between the tlidory 
and the praqtice In his, own life, he 
has .had, a vision; of tbe yawqipg 


psyc-jioiogfcal years, particularly. j . 'Jjj.,* 

>Io ked people , almost completely -igiipr^d. ■ . i :p or example; 

‘fcnk The author is ideologicdh JJF p ;discuislon ci j 

mltted to the notion of, a ^>*1 .fewer Taylor 


111 

principles. 


physical ^ 
on page 14, in tbq 
light pulse Clocks; Pro 
as^mes the transfor 


xms assumption is 
experimental yhysi- 
have difficulty rob 


chasm: that ni 0 v be the experience 
of .those who lead 


...a les? canvbnr' 
tlqnal family life than hlmsqif., 
Hence this! bfldk: a diagnostic 

inquiry into the current tnaldise of 
family sociology, a cautious look at 
some possible medicines, andj Fin- 
ally, -a prescription 1 cautiously- eio- 
cMted In • .‘shaky- and- almost 
indecipherable Writing. 

■ In- tbe first' .part - of the ' book 
Morgah undertakes a somewhat 
excurjiou through . the 


.i. uuncuity 101 - 

°L- e hope s ? ,ne 0li « inal aocloloK^ lacks. Ila'diwi ' W G V RrtCcpr 

thipkirtg hw pecurred— for example, St' theory k W* Vr. lx. Y» KOSSer 

ip dia chapter headed.' “ Women a, . . 


Variegated 


Introduction to the Physics of 
Fluids and Solids 
by J. S. Trefil 
Pcrgamon, £7.50 
ISBN 0 08 018104 X 


This is not a book, as its title 
might suggest, about the physics of 
condensed matter as ordinarily 
understood by British scientists. 
There is no mention of baud theory ; 
electron states, distribution func- 
tions, ensembles or the techniques 
of many body theory. It is actually 
“ Properties of Matter ” book 


wirh emphasis on solids and liquids 
and with roots deep in classical 
physics. The overall intention is to 
relst 


ate the equations of continuum 
mechanics to basic ideas such as 
Newton’s laws of motion; ouce tho 
equations have been set in context, 


they can be applied to a wide ranga 

the 


of 


practical problems. Indeed tho 
strength of the book Is the inter- 
disciplinary nature of the examples 
chosen, ranging from geophysics. 

.mysics ana 
astrophysics. The level of the book 
Is somewhere between first and 
second-yoar honours and calls for a 
good standard of attainment in 
mathematics. 

A few years ago, it was difficult 
to find a modern book which cov- 
ered fluid mechanics, viscosity, elas- 
ticity and surface tension at a stand 
ard acceptable to honours students. 
Although this situation has changed 
recently many of these important 
topics still receive a rather cursory 
treatment in undergraduate courses 
and I suspect that in sonie depart- 
ments certain of diem eve not taught 
at all. If, as seems likely, physics 
11 , in the future, become 
hcrea 8 ingly involved In work of art 


graduates will, in the future 
increasingly involved In wo 
interdisciplinary nature, a revival of 


interest In classical physics is inevit- 
able. Professor Trefil has shown 


that such " old-hat ” subjects as tlie 
streamline flow of liquids through 


narrow tubes can be made interest- 
ing and relevant. The example 
chosen here is the possible use of 
a urinary drop, spectrometer, as a 
method of giving early warning of 
abnormalities in the urinary tract. 

There are some specific criticisms 
of ft technical nature which one can 
make, but in general the book is 
well written and easy to follow, and 
the mathematical arguments are con- 
cise but without oyer-abbreviadon. 
Thi$ book demonstrates that classi- 
cal continuum physics provides a 
powerful tool for attacking a wide 
range of problems and can be an 


Interesting' and absorbing subject in 
iwn right. A particularly pleas- 
ing feature is the selection of excel- 


its d\ 


lent problems that follow edch chap- 
ter. 

r J. E. Enderby* 


ipter headed * " W 

X. social class "—one finds instead 
ritual ; Mrteav in .that .chapter ; e u n .“;j Q ^ 
there (s, fov'jnatahce, no systematic li Scmre cSn be proriWjJy 
malysis of me methodological, ami i ' cnefoJoKv of ^ . 

'theoretical difficulties prop up the soc 


boo?, merely "to- “ sketch' w)t ' ' ■ 

lems. Tliiis he avoids jW e «*2E{! 


A grandiose reprint 


by 


.. ... - entailed 

tile sOx-as-a-class Analogy. , 

Fam/nJgm worries Morgan. He 



f irO|) U|J »II«I JVV-xi-OJ -j- 

n its present enervated sm* 

Whilst Ids commltihert riBuencvt soddy 

tfa.e^e, l feminist]; writings, pro. greater ■ book (providing' 4 0 85066 077 7 . - • ■ 


and' Atomic Theory. 


of radiochemistry. From the fisst 


hesitant steps \v?en. a rays were to 
be distinguished from P‘ and both 
from y, to confident progress to- 
wards maturity -with the establish- 
ment of the .decay series, to the 
appreciation of the subtlety of the 


•tttrq and so 

Resigned - • to expose '.me- tautty, 
premises aqd 'connexions with whifca 


on,’ This' ekerrisd''Js 
to : expose fault* 


jhejsociology df the family Is beser, 
the way to the second part 



but we-' fee left in ,nt> 
to: Morgan’^ overall mode 

\vk*t the He- is polite and d 

tial, and his exposd of feminism 
guarded and careful. - In fact 


M ■kher too . busy , being polite to . within »ts 1 -c° 
-4ee.tiip real'.Siartiflcance pf feminist “ Sociologies or ; 
.. CrftLcnirti- hr.- qbe til a -poi Uau ossis. institutions but then 


but body suffer frtni biVoBgioamy; 
.Almost : nothing ■ tlik't Mof gftii^&ae 
w i&t 1 about the faudl? j* • qjgw, 
ahd most of k-hai heQii said 
SuccUietW hy Oti\ov : neeplA.-' He . 

-torreet but .unoriginal :u;ii|s iilai 
■dtat ithe sqoiology I of vtheiTaplIl 


U more conservi 


more alienai 


ve .end . possibly 
», poUrtg 



articles which Frederick Soddy, concept of isotope, so that by the 
Vniinfc 10 Wrote W Tha Annual Raoorts rime the last review had been 

.as f 

had the ability to present, at each 
^iaiiB, the: current pOBiddn fclearly. 
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\?j • It • must ,also be; said ' a, closed' system;.” m 

. th at. o*? . , Choice of? .■“feminist” . cei-taiii dOfinitioP-. of. . , 

S #?W , S - L ■r a ^ ,1 ? ed i:onteroiiae..hf reprlirted are dF.Bfeat iu , 

.Beauvoir, .MiHept* /.Flrtstone^ 1 -sociology ; of ..the i-jadaMlv. If 1 **? and. value iin ^uhdei^tanding (whatever hapP 1 

./felted wu«i ..wioiow »* « w 8SSS38 f3 -m !iri,cl ® 
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Inism";'.. Sonxb '.ili-aji eft mnde m a hm/ti 


are', delightful 
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asies they' evoke 1 of t 
pitchblende, the interminable 


portqnce. Thera 
Hmpses of the plist, wonder 
a -fantasies, they evoke f of the ton 



fractional crystal lisatiohs, the J toys 
-happened . to • tne | 
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tied- Society 
S«ciol«gy « the’, Open* Un 
fteveu Lukes most recent 
A; Radical view 
jti politics 

Kol College, Oxford; 1 ' - 


Ks ** 


Feudalism, Capitalism 
arid Beyond 


Introduction to Modem 


France 1500-1640 


Xditcd by £ugcuc Kamcnfca audit. S. Neale 

Hi is volume llmiM-s .m t!io M.irxi.iii cunci-ptioii 
nIYjpit.il ism .is Inrm.itioil. Izaclinf its 

dislii iguislanl contributors considers tlie t rutli or 
iiilu-hooil, uscliiliicss or lack nf usefulness of tlie 
Marxist .iccnunt ofili.myc jiul soti.il tr.iu%itiiSii, 
■*J his study will be of interest to all who seek to 
understand die process cfWinLcliJiigc, 
Publication October Cloth jCl 'Ji 
l».iper /J .115 


Au Ess ay in Historical Psycliologjr 
Robcrt-Mandroa 


Professor M-indroifs study is organized .iroiiiul 
tluw main themes : the physical andspiritu.il 
dimensions of the individual ; social patterns .md 
their in tin dice, strong or weak, oti social 
Mability ; audniiiiii types oflni 111.111 activity - 
"work, cntcrtalmncnt, intellectual a 11 dspiritu. 1 L 
spec illations, escapism. 

Clotli £ 9 # 5 


The Social Sciences 


Today 

Pditcd by Paul Barker 

P.iscd on a scries oi’.irtirlcs which otl|>in.iTIy 
appeared iiiNcic -Siv/e/y, this is an introduction 

T . .1 » • r*. I • ■.! 


The Age of the Vikings 


to the nature ami function of the major .social 
Science disciplines designed for the intending and 
aspiring student and for the interested outsider; 
The authors describe the content ancUjtesC 
developments of their subject and discuss its 
problems and j iisiifuatiou. 

Publication Octobcc C ‘I*>t1i 
Paper £ 1.50 




‘,S ivAnrf r-rfifiiMi Non 1 iu Vafitbailt 
P, H. Sawycc 

iritis veinterpretatJoii of the Scandinavian raids 
und settlement s draws extensively on the 
unwritten evidence ofarchaclogy, mtmNmalics, 
place mines and ships. lit the light of Professor 
Sawyer’s approach the invaders emerge at less 
numerous and fearsome than supposed, and the 
nge of die Vikings can be regarded not as ail 1 
cxceptionalcat.il I) sin but as a normal phase uf 
expansion. 

I*nbl icatiou October P.ipei; £i-95 


Radical Social Work 


Edited by Roy Bailey and Mikollrnko 

Of the very foV bunks available on social work, 
none oilers the radical perspective provided by 
the contributors to this work. 'I he authors 


I 

The Ecology of Natural 
Resources 


I, G. Simmons 


explore wjvs in which yuial ills may be cured 

ini 


xatlicr than cnmvaled. They I'lialleugi' tho 
xclcvaitcc and long-term eftettivencss of received 
ideas iu s 01 l. 1 L work and social-work education, 
ami have attempted to formulate codes and 
practices that may provide more realistic: 
solutions to the problem* of the ’socially unlit'. 
Publication October Cloth £ 4.25 
Paper £ 1 . 1)5 


*, . .’I lie book may luvc turn written prim . 11 ily 
■with the university student in mind; in tact it will* 
In- of nuu h value to a. far wider public 
t7ei '^01 ft/ li.ia / A c 11 ic 


. , iiiteilectu.dlv satisfying ... it brings welcome 
relief from the ultimately )«ottf tedious 


lihrl [cli-like stride iu 1 y of many of binumins’s 
preilecossors,’ Neif Society 
Cloth ^ 8.00 Paper 


The Government Policy 
of Protector Somerset 


Old English ,Li ter atute 


M.L.Biuk 

This cleat evaluation of Protector Somerset amt 
]iis age furnishes a new framework fox the ' - 
interpretation ofpolitid in tbe tcign of 
Id ward VI. Somerset emerge^ as neitlicc the 
transcendent visionary lior the gcaSpuig 
politician .of earlier studies, but as A man ofliis 
own tiine, who accepted its values a ltd worked 
to preserve tlie existing serial fabric. , 

. Cloth ^ 7.70 ‘ 


A Practical Lntrocfnctiou 
Randolph Quirky Valeric Adams and . .. . . 
Derek Davy - .... 

T his book is a scl£coi Earned text for Litroditctor/ 
endives in Old English. Its primacy aim i>Co _ 

. aiwkctlicpoctryoftlicAii^o-SaxohsocCKsiWc 
und enjoyable to readers encountering it for tlio 
. first time. Tlu: authors provide an oiuiotateduud 
glossed sclec tlon of texts and au introduction to 
the niuiii le.Uures of the language. 

Cloth ^,’ 3 . a J Paper ^t , 50 • ', 


The Birth of Popular 
Heresy 


The Ironic Harvest 


Di>« iiMin/fr ffljtoryl 

R. I. Moore 


These documents cover four main tlienics: the 
first niJnifcrtJtionx of pnpulai- JitsciiC; the 
emergence of evangelic anti- clericalism; tlus 
anfilcRtrion of western, bctccodnxy by eastern 
dualism ; and the establbliment and early 
organization of the Qrtlur Churches. 
Publication October Clotli X s , 00 
FapecjC^i- • * 


2-sig^lsli Poetry Iu the Twentieth Century ■ 
JshniM»I\iperh«k 
Gcofl'rcyThurley 

.''flic vitality and constant surprise of insights 
-would co nm icnd Mr T hurley's book, But tbe 
sense of a more adequate account of poetic 
creation and of.iilriu direction outoftlio i.' 
present impasse of ironist criticism oud jtfiu^kej 
the book irresistible/ UilllM Higlffl BAfVit/A 1 /; , 
Siipi>h'imnt ’ ■*' ■ , t 

’’’ '• -.'v 




The Reign of 
Charlemagne. 


’W-'.V.'vw. .i. 


DoflHih'itls of A fcJlerol Hiitory 2 
H. R.Xoyh nnu J . Pordvnl, , 


Studies in English - 
Literature 

Gcnordl Editor; David Palchei 


The rcigii of Oliarleiu.ign'e marked n turning • 
point lit tbebiotor)’ of Europe, Tlie docudietits . 
present a comprehensive picture of ^ Charles’s 
achinycmcntsas tlie fouudrrqfau - ■ 

• protector of tbcnapjcy, pjtrtui bflwroiiigtutd 

■ tlie arti, aduiKihtrato^ jnd.lcgulatOP, 

PubUcatiou October Cloth £t,0Cl . 


35 Satuaol Richardsout Clarissa .. . 
Anthony Kean icy Cloth ^3.3oPapof 


S<iAVotdsworik : ti»d Coleridge; TfJw X-V^ical 
; RnJfads . .v ”. ■ , ’ -. 

Stcplu'rtPxiikcte Chitu ^2,2qpjpcc /jX.20 


37 Shake j pe arc i hlcatiirtforMca si tr« '*• ... 

Nigel Alcxandct ■ Clbth^'e .no Taper A,r.ao 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPrcut,**. T 
SUPPLEMENT^, 1 TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3.10.75 


jP 1 cf r f li t^V> mi iig ev’en ts t 


Trt mark lUe sixlli ccntenury of 
Giovanni Boccaccio's dcjili, tiic British 
Library will he holding ail exhibition 
of 'Illuminated manuscripts of 
Boccaccio's writings and a selection of 
early printed editions, translations and 
illustrations. The exhibition will run 
from October 3-Decembcr 31 in tiie 
Bible Room, Department of Manu- 
scripts, Bilrlsli Library - Reference 
Division, Great Russell Street, London 
WCl. 

i • * * 

The North Staffordshire Polytechnic 
will be presenting ail evening of 
" Romantic Art anil Music ", an untcr- 
tdlnincnr with Jiiiislcul and plant iul 
acciimpaiilniciits at the Jubilee Hull, 
Stuke-on-Trent. on Oct u her 8 at 8.00 
pm. Tickets arc available ITmu : The 
i’oly technic. Col lege Road, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

• * * . * 

Tiic best of British hunk design and 
production will Iiq on display at the 
National 'Book League, 7 Albemarle 
Street,- Lund nn Wl, from September 26 
to Uctubcr 15. The theme for this 
annual exhibition is “ design excel- 
lence Copies of the exhibition's 
Illustrated catalogue are uviil tabic from 
the NHL, El .75. -Inclusive of portage. 
Further hifori until hi front M.ir lamia 
(loogiin, the league's publicity oft leer. 

■ •<1 

The PliotogiDplilc Gallery of the 
University or SoutliumpLon >ls holding 
on exhiblllnu of " Photography and 
Modern Bullet ” from Septemlicr 29 tu 
October 31. Taken by the Greek photo- 
grapher, Helen Leuiissl, they show 
modem ballet groups In performance 
and at rehearsal. The exhibition has 
been arranged to coincide with visits 
by Moving Being *• and the London 
Contemporary Dance Company to The 
UnlvcL-sity's Nuffield Tbcatra in Octo- 


; vv ppfti ri tmeirttf • 


Universities 

Dundee 

Visiting professors : J. AI-Hussafnl 
University of Baghdad ; A- A. Hoover, 
University of Colombo. 

Surrey 

Senior lecturers : Dr L. l J. King (bio- 
chemistry) ; Dr G. Richards (hotel, 
catering and tourism management) ; 
Dr N. M. Ragg (applied social science). 
Lecturers : M. A. Huxley (civil engin- 
eering) ; Dr A. H. Gee (engineering) ; 
Dr I*. E. Jones (metallurgy and mater- 
ials technology) ; D. E. Hull (biochem- 
istry) ; Dr T. K. Basil (nutrition) : 
Dr H. Wflmot (human biology and 
health) ; D. IV. Alrcy (hotel, catering 
and tourism management) ; S. L. Arbcr 
MiumanlLics and social .sciences) ; M. 

I Slone (sociology) ; L. J. Tasker (ap- 
plied social studies) ; Dr A. O'Hcar 
! l|i!iilo.x«ipliy) ; G. A. Bird (economics) ; 
A. Perrin (French. Honorary senior 
lecturer : J. M, Leigh (physics). Hon- 
orary IcLturcr : H. H. Jones (virology). 
Reader: Dr S. Cornblect (physics). 


The Mary Ward gmup are looking for 
nmateurs in Join tliclr newly estab- 
lished drama company. They require 
nctors, assistant directors, lighting tech- 
nicians, and make-up artists. The 
group will Include people of varying 
degrees of experience, performing plays 
two or three times o year at the Coop- 
erative Society Theatre and also at: 
hospitals and old people's homes. Week- 
end acting courses will be held. Mem- 
bership: El. 00. . Further Information 
from : Christine Archer, Mory Ward 
Centre, 9 Tavistock Place, London 
WCIH9SP. 


Visiting professor : J- E. Hughes (met- 
allurgy and materials technology) ; J. 
Ermling (human biology and health) ; 
T. Dickinson (general studies) ; G. de 
Carmov (linguistic and regional stud- 
ies). University visiting professor ; 
J. E. Salmon. Visiting reader : Dr D. E. 
Stevenson (toxicology) ; Dr P. H. Mil- 
lar (philosophy) ; Dr M. Parlett (edu- 
cational technology). Professorial re- 
search fellow: Dr H. Thomas (chem- 
istry). Director : Dr Z. C. St.kopiak 
(combined courses). 

General 

Devon Education Committee : Mr W. 
Mann, former rice- principal of Ply- 
mouth College of Arc and Design has 
been appointed acting principal. Mr 
Michael Brindley, head of the depart- 
ment of palming and decorating, Ply- 
mouth College of Art and Design has 
been appointed acting vlcc-princlpal. 

Natural Environment Research Council : 
Three new members have been 
appointed to the governing body — pro- 
fessor H. D. Harper (professor of agri- 
cultural botany and head of school of 

R iant biology, University College of 
ortli Wales) ; Mr J. S. Sawyer (direc- 
tor of research, meteorological office, 
Bracknell) ; Professor E. A. Vincent 
(professor of geology. University of 
Oxford). 

Dr Malcolm Sunderland, senior lec- 
turer in iho Department of Metallurgy 
at Sheffield Polytechnic, is on a visit 
sponsored by the Indlnn University 
Crams Commission to Bonnras Univer- 
sity, India. He will be giving lectures 
in metallurgical engineering and advis- 
ing on equipment and apparatus in lab- 
oratories as well as dismissing current 
research activities at the university, 

* ■ * * 

The University of Warwick has gained 
El.Sm In research grants during the 
financial year of 1974/75. The largest- 

S rant was from the Computer Board 
ir £435,000 for a new central computer 
system and this was followed by a 
grant of £248,000 from the Training Ser- 
vices Agency to the Centre for Indus- 
trial Economic and Business Research 
for Manpower Research. 


Grants 


Universities 

Edinburgh 

Animal health — £6,000 from the Scot- 
tish Agricultural Development Council 
In continued support of an luvostlga- 


fr’om'tbe^SRC fS'retaft^^ 
tatlon and propuffi^ IS 
vehicles using supcreotXr!l* 4 ' , I 1( t 
ners ; £16,752 rrotHTmft ^ 
search on the ef recta m » 

oscillations on losses in lupe^-ii* 
lag composites ; Dr H 
£7.850 frnni t-h-’ *!' V - S&lfl, 


Classified Advertisements 

Index to Appointments Vacant, Wanted and other classifications 


tion into bull ucef production from 
sucklcr herds of traditional beef type, 
under die direction of Dr I. S. Robert- 
son, 

History — £2; 174 from the SSRC (n sup- 
port of research on the social structure 
of the faculty of advocates In Scotland 
under the direction of Dr N. T. Phillip- 
son. 

Warwick 

Biological sciences— Dr R. J. Avery — 
£5,535 from the Cancer Research Cam- 
paign for research on the provlral 
stage of the replication of. RNA tumour 
viruses ; Professor D. C. Burke, £9,810 
from the MRC for equipment for 
research on use of gamma counter 
for biological research ; • Dr R. M. 
Hartley — £10,345 from the SRC for 
research on changes in chloroplast 
messenger RNA - during chloroplast 
development ; Dr S. I. T. -Kennedy— 


Open University programmes October 4 to 10 


Satnrduy October 4 


nrofl 11 Ir 

Guerilla warier* 


®srpr aB c a # ?. M and *» phM,M,M 

i£„“ n ®5 : C propf is ' ICl ° rMI ' 1 

Mjlliemailr* (ouiufailcin course : 
ilmulianociu* equations 

MST Ah “ •'"« ,r ? d< 

' ! or ‘clone* 

W^ r r n 3?' m 5 Olactallan tsu-3 j 
TI»(I digital COfliLhlln- : River me>- 


ww and socleiy : Guerilla m 

MKS 1 

lAMH ; prog 1<U , 


10.38 • Mathematics I oun da Han course : Lin- 
ear aiaolini IV tMlOO : pros Min. 
•11.00 ilanalsianco and roioimatlon : Den 
» lumen- and W» Inusuagt iMor; 


RADIO a (VIIF) 
0.30* An aigc 


iirou . vj i . 
Vho currlc 


| £21,341 from the Cancer Research Cam- 
paign for research on expression of 
viral genes In cells Infected with end 
transformed by Murine Leukaemia and 
Sarcoma viruses. 

Centre for. Industrial Economic and 
Business Research— Professor J. R. 
Perrin — £62,850 from tljc Engineering 
Industry Training Board to finance 
continued research on manpower 
planning. 

Engineering — Dr R. F. Curtain— £9,160 
! from the SRC for research on Identifi- 
cation -of distributed systems ; Profes- 
sor R. P. Johnson— £9.960 (supple- 
mentary) from the Building Research 
Station for research on design proce- 
dures for composite structures ; Dr 
A. J. Pritcberd — £9,160 from the SRC 
.for research on controllability -for gen- 
eral Systems ; £9,160 from the SRC 
for research on numerical analysis of 
distributed parameter systems ; Dr 


17.00* Ado of revolutions: The slave trodo 
< A 302 : prog 16 1 . 

17.36* Iho dialiai cgmnutbr: nivor monauru- 
1 7.80 


for research on inv^gaiL 4 ' & 
served way urban pnbllc i«SL ,! 
system. ^ ^ 

film Studies— £1.176 (supple** 
from the British FD m BS : 
a lectureship in film studta! ^ 
Mathematics— Professor R w 

-^3.881 from the SRC to sjp^ 1, 
visit of Professor H. 8, 
yerslty of Toronto, as senkj^ ‘ 
fellow ; Dr P. Mo (Jre~£® ( ™ 
memary) from the SRC for 
on low temperature stopped Uw 
Sciences— Dr fS. E. cSca , 
—■£6,666 (supplementary) fna, 
SRC for research on medunimj ■ 
resistance to orgnnotlos and uCw 
rides In microorganlsDu. ■ 

Physics— Dr D. P. WoodrufMU^ 
(supplementary) from the SBC w 
rescarcu on scanning auger 
microscopy of surfaces. • 

S u 0 C, 2 L°^“ Mr R< F 7 w-ui,nsi,i 
the SSRC for research on orgaulnx, ■» 
participation and structural rdwi., 
the -National Union of Publk hi 
ployees. j 

Colleges i 

Bulmcrghe J 

School 'of In-Servicc Education r! 
Resear cl i— £54,053 from the bqr. 
ment of Education and Sdescelri 
study of student chodce In tlx cm-- 
of loatltutlonal change; £9,500 - 

tbc Schools Council to esUKUr 
regional curriculum centre to lup/:} 
dissemination particularly In tbe r^j-' 
of the humanities*. j 

Noticeboard is compiM ] 
by Myrna Monsurate i 


Appointments vacant 
Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges / 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 

Universities 


ho curriculum : Comma, doiign and 


• An aiaoH.rinilc approach lo tom - 
guting : Aadio lulorbl (M251 ; prog 

* Coni inning and comiiulnrs : Tlid 
coin iiuicr and you , pM'JOl : prog 


datolapniuitl : Thy curriculum coord- 
inator IH2H3 : prog Id,. 

11.40 The early Usman Empire and Die rlio 
of Chrlillanlty : Croed and commun- 


The early Usman Empire and Ihe rtjo 
or Chrlillanlty : croed and commun- 
ity In Iho second coniury iA29l ; 
utog Ibi. . 


7.00* Urbj 

U»Q t 

i.ao • «. i. *» 


pducullon : The oilornailva 

Djoiircr-s j EMI I prog 1 1 » . 


Urban educnlfai 
uio of rtuoiirci-i 
«. n«i -trs . on 
proacli . The t 
praa Ofli. 


oiirci-i j E-V.l ; prog 1 1 » . 

■ an (.e.iusclplrenry o|i- 
Tt»0 tall end <MDT341 j 


7 40 ' ra?l- 

pao.o S-YvK 1 ; 0 " ,A3<a ;flroB 101 ' 

Bxciudlna north Scotland and part* of waloi ' 
p.6fi Own r arum. ■" ' 

III 

B.4S* Bclenco laundnilon courao : The 1 


* utog 16 1 . 

14. DO Decision making In Britain : Tito 
_ rcvolutlonarlea i D305 : nrog 32j. 
14.30. Tho dlQiiai comnulor : Tho lpeclmcn 
eysm paper crMaax : prog 161 . 
14.40* Making some of society ; Examlna-. 

16.00 a *r ovo'li^ion*' ! HablL P o? B vU?uo 

r.h.":w 

. icrapor lAaOO j proa a0). 

16.00* National Income and economic pol- 
icy : incomes poncy, j.*/o (uuua ; 


aaiide. liquid! and gait 
6Tadd: prog 16 1 . 
Electromagnetics and aloctra 
Kqviow or ins courso iT82Ua: 
17,. 

Maihomallcs foundation 
□roups U ( MlOO, prog 33> 


The British Council 

invites applications (ox the following posts : 

Lecturers/ Consultants (Cyprus) 

The Pedagogical Institute, Nicosia 

Three posts as follows : ... 

a. Planning and application of educational reform 

b. Educational evaluation 8nd testing 

c. Teaching of science in secondary education. 

Graduates with teaching qualification and experience 
in teaching and teacher training, age range 35-55 pre- 
ferred. 

Salary : £4,264-£S,524 pa. 

Benefits : overseas and children's allowances ; free 
accommodation. Two-year contract with possibility 
of renewal. 75 ST 13*15 


17 .46* Open forum. J 

Lecturer in English-ESP (Egypt) 


18.36 baopWlci Jovftail V» »t 

10.48 “l^’han^and > 

roioilon or tin galaxy 


(oumUllan 


RADIO a (VHP) 

Additional programmi* for north Scotland 
and part! of Wales • 


la.ao • •ii'iofdaicai bases of behaviour : Tulor- 
. la l— reclaim He pathwaya (BD738S: 

1B.40* ^nBUH^^and ^loamljig : Good food 
RADIO 3 (VHP) 

» nJ p « D r u ' c f P VV Mm " 1 m ° * f0r nor,h * e Olland 

34.00 * Dana Li unco and reformation Den 
Jonion and hla lanouago (Aaiil ;* 

K UO 43 1 . 

. rov r “L u, ^ ri 1 s 5 Hab( u oi virtue 

OOAO* Tho oarty Roman Empire and lho 
lisa Of Cfirpiionlly : Croed and COm- 
PTS 8 18, > >0 ,0CQr, ' , c *nrury (Attbl; 

Sunduy October 5 


jni foundation courso : Indusirjallro- - 
Ion and culture t A 100 : prag S3 1 , 




ii^ ; :v. 


|Vjl ; 


2 Workshops from UTMU 

A Systematic Approach to the Besign oE Co urges. This • 
, workshop will provide teachers in higher education with 
.. an opportunity to plan in a systematic Way . an academic 
1 course, under some guidance and .with others attempting' i 
, a similar task. Participants will be expected to work on 
• design i of . a . course hi which they are persbnaBy 
Involved. Particular ’attention will be paid tb ^ the follow* 

- ing: the context of the Course (resources, policy etc) ;' 

writing course objectives— when, \s ft appropriate to do 
• ! so ? - the choice of teaching strategies ; the assessment of • 

1 ^ 'performance ; the evnhmtion of 'the course. 

: ? 3 /e 1975 plus a final day in early March 1976, 

'r 0 iwifllTliiifeiit ?heeUr]g« heUyeeR y 7 » 


and part! or Walaa 

0.00 Hlsiory or archltocturo and d 00 Ian 
1 : *nic work or isoi.on 

0.30. InLanw'uonif 1 poll 1 lea and rorolnn - 

- policy: Asrumpilons _ bohlnd tho 

_ couno (D333; proa 10). 

0.40* Tho dieiiol computer: Tlio spoclmon 
exam pabor (Tkl321: prog l6,U» 
.RADIO 9 (VHP) 

.17.48 problem* or philosophy 1 SurerUot in 
M . sclonUflc II mu (A303: pi-on 141. 

"10. os Education. economy and poiltica 1 

.... Be vision (E362; proa Hi, 

10_.30 M(crey o on,mlca i Feed hack 1 0333 ; 

18.46 Sconce and lha Jiao of. lachhal'ogy 

. ■ ma,ory 
10.08 Making sonso of lpcloiy: Exainlnailon 
discussion ill IDLOJL: prog 31,, 

Tuesday October 7 


34.00 * 

00.30* 

00.40* ?ho a “ r ly ^P^naaa Eoiplwnlji 


«r muihoinallc! : I r 
lion equal lan iM 20 i 


ho hrol con- 
L ; proa 33 1 , 


a.oa* solid*; liquids and oatos: Phasa . 

8 b.: 

u’mm tSlOO: i proa a\\. 

■•W, Bclcnco ond bbilcif: Irani Copomkut 

. tflau5IKS 
; 9-30 f«yj orfla- mauaamanti Scott . Bador 

Vx , t ,°, rnmDn ownct - 

».48 boha^our: Bhipbulldtnfl |i- 

11.00* to ^materials : Concord* 

11.38 School an^l sdcialy: Ideology of aeloc- 


7. JO" tag dovoippmoni at tnairumenl* and 
. Ihalr mhslc :„Tlia comnq«or and h)« 
oudjanca tA304 : proo fbj, 

17.00* Topics in pure tnailtomaUc* : Con- 
. airucllna split ling Molds (M803 : 
■ prog s« i . 


.17.36* Schuieo and, hollol : fron) Copernlcua 
^ Mon and . mounts l no 
.. „ , firaaS : pron m. 

17-ao Anniyalg : Convurgonca of funcilona 


roioilon of tl,a q»Ii*» 

16.06 Siafltoma'lica (oundtaon ««!» 

o.. ao - 

00.40* fhu 1 early Rgnaao 

(A30i ; prog .. f 

Thursday October 9 ■ ! 

f L°: 

i7Bo ' 

• io ' os 

nADIO 3 (VHF) . . ’‘irtvf: 

'“■« &X" W-HW"-' 

IB. 48 ^™Pnio?oqy 


■j 1 "® fiXJ'WfJfiSi'"*, 0 ;' 
areo.*rwc&ji»y 

Friday October W; j 


Ipltff; 

o hand led pp» 


, rnio .hanaicappod fiere 
Aninllyi Tilt- Swedish 
i nrog 1.1,. , 






18.18 t^hnploby 1 ^ joundniloii - covrsa : 

HO • h btodetann, rnpo • pran iRt., 

18.08 - Btiervco foundojlnn courso ; . Elom- 
tary partlctaa {8100 ; prog 3a i. 
B 9P.'P *. {VHRJ . • J. ■ 
^p. D r'i; , ol p ^i7g' n "? M (•‘’ "•rib. 8eotiand 

‘ teMmbaW , ^ l O 0 To‘An : 
6,M feattdi 7^V.hf5n° 

RADIO f. . 1 ' ! 

1 7,4S 15“ f^‘U£“! u * rl IconHWcl, tloilqn and • 

• co - 

' : “?) as 

•1B,a6.--jn^ug^i>iatfgn : ''Revision' (78191 : 




r cab .^ssfimb: ibwr. raflponsib^ities; this .1^ oWdcptarW:" 

{ n.QW tliat the Jqim Report. of the ;-&UT andfU/®’ : , 

: ' Procedwe e hd Crf teHa.fpr Assessing the Drobh* 'i 

-. Porioti, has, Suggested -that dedsiohs plbbUt tenure , 

Will rest on the provision, afcon’timilng advice to Words <■ 
improvemont-Jn teaching, >d Wiiaje training : for teaching, : . . 
• arid satisfactory monltoribg of, pcogresgj Heads of depart- 1 
mente or other designated people wiil be .1 ^sponsible foe * 

«- this. role. . 

: 28, Nouember 1075 ; ■ ■ ; ; . . tee £7.56 


:BAD,oa : (vWi : ' ih. *;V ' ™ 

t 8$*° »tort» .;«>.30* Si^tWi' anurecsj |noW lU 

■ • Hjfrfoafi op.40 *'• Si, ' TUteh/5-. BU, 


« <D 2 fta : ■ 
v, and/exr 




' 7 jJ i ^ ■ ™ ,la 

• • ■T.4Q*' tKtaiolOTVJor icarlinrs: Tndcpgrifltny - 
; 1 pn^'ioTT! c * iVErtrri; 

.RADla 4 {yHPlL',' 

•..1.30:BMIIlHcn|.'.. ISilrCcs:" -EnniJs * ... . 


fi 

H . 


1 


| _ ’ 7 | r 1 ... * s v s*. 1 * uiiv UL-JUV ululi *. ■ 


Monday October '"6 V 

Bnc a , * • r ’ 

7.03- fcywiem. . hisnn^m»i>w), D.A.I 


Wediifesday October 5 >•.' 

- 7 ,W* gmwwiggni ! Olgclailon (6fl-3 

? “x W t&Wiixi . 

^° ,bpV - ° f 

17.36 *-71ii WiW’ Ftiitian' BpitUrij -and ! -the • 
" 1 a m?. u .' ,nlry i- 1 " & ' ehrlno of 

*sgi socla , 

- " Sm 5 K 2 f.i.J. 9 , ?LJllr 9 ri' promise and 


Department of English, University of Alexandria 
Graduates with TEFL qualification and 5 years' Uni- 
versity TEFL experience, plus experience of training 
local staff. 

Salary • £4, 264-E5.S24 pa, tax free. 

Befits : free furnished accommodation ; overseas and 
children's allowances. One-year contract, renewable. 

• 75 AU 89 

English Instructor (Qatar) 

Faculty of Education, Doha 

Degree in English with post-graduate TEFL qualifica- 
tion and experience. 

SHlary : C5,n0-£6 J 307 pa, tax free. 

Benefits : free furnished accommodation ; car allow- 
ance j free medical service ; passage paid annual home 
leave. Three-year contract . renewable, 75 AU 21-22 

-• Return faces are paid. Local contracts are 
..guaranteed by the British Council. - 
• . Please write, briefly stating qualifications anil 
length of appropriate experience : • quoting 
relevant reference number for further details 
andean application form to The British Coup* 
yviY z£ 0 ‘ n ) » 65 Davies Street, London 


' University ot Excter 

Applications. are invited for a Chair of English 'Llterd- 
JJJ r e. tenable, from 1 October, 1976. Salary will be on 
. *“. e . agreed , professorial range; for October 1975, 
™nlrn«m £7 Mi,, average £8884 p.a. (cost of living . 
pajustment at present under negotiation). , 

- further particulars may be. obtained from the 
yicerChatucllor. Uni vers! tv of Exeter. Nbrthcote House, V 


• • • # ^' UiB nioiip. v xirifiTrtJH ^ > ^ 

•ia .16 , t&piooL >• 

”■*> • • ! t 


hlflory . promise and 
SOI ': proa in. '• 
lumiir. PuTura urban 


10.98 Ihi' davewn^^ ■ 

«*• 






i ' •.•••• : * •• ; "34.00**. 

B'anl Steff 1 .fortyn. ■ ‘ 1 * 

6-30 P“to5‘ ?."’ s, Ki*;ta : Ah. e\t»orimani 00.30 .f'rhan f .X 

e. 40 , v«.i;.pro« ^ *' 


,‘uua (id copies 1 overseas candidates 1 copy) should ne 
l a A r “. e d ip as' td reach him not later than 14 Novem- 
Ple ase qudte ref l/iOa/3112. . V.; « . 

!; •••" Univejrsfty of Exeter ! 

; CHAIR of FRENCH v. : 

. Applications arq tbvitdd Eoi i a Chair of Trench, tenable 
I,{ 1 ?^ 0ctober i976: Salary, wiil be- on the agreed 
• rtnge i for October' 1975; 1 minimum £7**) 
.-i-SKS* EM84 h.B. (post Of Uvihg ddJustntent at present 
£ ^paotiatiop). r « 

, ■ particulars, may bt, ■ obtained from the 

' TwS hattc . e,,0B » UnivCrsity of Ejcfeter, Ndcthpote House* 
Driyi, Exetct EX4 4QJ, tq whom applica- 
I overseas candidates 1 copy) should be 

• lS^i 6 a« ^ 29 ® 8 lt0 Teach him not later lhao ZO Novtm* 
qopte ref l/l0a/311f v ;; • ,V •. 


Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Administration 

Overseas 

Government 

Industry 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 


The University of Stellenbosch 
Republic of South Africa 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for tho following posts : 


Professor in 
Mathematics 


Candidates should have experience in any of the following 
fields of study : Geometry. Dillerentlat Geometry, Topolooy, 
Algebraic Topology. Salary, according to qualifications 
and experience, will be In the range £6,750 x £281-£7,875 
x £075-26,625. 


Senior Lecturers in 
Mathematics 

to assist in the training of bdlh undergraduate and 
graduate students. Candidates should liitflcate their 
special field of interest. Salary, according lo qualifications 
and experience, will be In the range £5,287 x E226-E6.187 1 
x £281 -£7,031. 

The University also offers a medical aid schema, pension 
fund, group- life Insurance, housing subsidy, annual leave 
bonus 8nd contributes towards Ihe moving costs ol newly 
appointed stall. 

Written applications, with an Indication of the earliest dale 
on which duty can.be assumed, giving full details ol age, 
marital status, general health condition, present salary, 
telephone number, experience, particulars of research, 
publications and studies, as well as references and 
certified copies of testimonials and certificates, should be 
forwarded to the Registrar (Academic), University, 
Stellenbosch 7600, Republic of South Africa, to reach him 
within one month of Ibis advertisement. 


■ , AUSTRALIA 

• AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL „ 
UNIVERSITY 

• HUMANITIES RESEARCH 
; T CENTRE , 

...• ‘ DIRECTOR' 

Applfcoii'ftu, . iri'.i » Inyltoe. 'kr - 

.__rr 5 i m i ar or lha 

nivorsliy'a Humuntiics., • Rd- 
■ parch Cuniro. Applicants 

should ha established atholars 
with a provan record or ™- 
searoh and .pumicnilun In k 
bapoci of lha hnmanlllH 

■ The Centre., recttil'v 
llshca lo aUmuIoto and adv““““ 
research ■ )q (he. h. 

- will. Eurenaa 
uiuught and cuiiure ap*l Ine 
Infmufice p^srseas. Tho DUye- 
lar's awn neld’ Qt arfiolarehlp 
may bo ui any area of Euro- 
pean culture oul he. .will bo 
oKptcied ip havo a wide ranga 
of Uiwraao epd coniacia 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

-xuiWMM* 


Tho Olrocior will also hold 
Chair In Ui» UnlyarslTy. Hie 
xepit aa Director WlH.be a mai- 

.JnWe r n5lV? l KSi5S' apJaf|iim«ini 
jis prtife 

Sfes,® 

or nn appOlnire 
nnberra. Super* 
Ilia bid T *vall\ 



ing 0 
-ftTHh 01 R 
bnnuaihm 
#bio. 


'Iho Uhinuliv. nnnef .iho 
rigid not 10 vHm an 
mbnl or.io.aiww on appolni- 
non! by invliauon at any Umo. 

. . asfPp,"® 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 


BIRMINGHAM 

1,16 


ms 


CHHDIFF 

liu.u,i, . 1 1,111 i-nii *i ».*•«* ■ • iu«wn 

SliXIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

‘Applied Psychology 

will] honours degree in 
Psychology ntid rclcvimc 
postgraduate research or 
professional experience, to 
work nn research sponsored 
by the Department of Em- 
ployment into job design 
and work or go n 12 a ti cm In 
relation in Job satisfaction 
among hospital nursing and 
ancillary staff. Post avail- 
able fnrni January 1, 1976, 
for three years. 

Salary : £4,614-15,430 

notional from October, 1975, 
Requests (quoting Ref. 
TUGS) for details nml 
application forms (return- 
able by October 31, 1975) 
lo Personnel Sccllou, 
UWIST, Cardiff CF1 3NU. 

AUSTHAIJA 

MON ASH' UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne 

CHAIR OF FRENCH ■ 


. Aunllcaiiona .ir 
the I’raiMur ana 


» inviiiiJ ror 
Head or tie- 


pjrunont or MaialTurgy Anil Mal- 

SI la l1 Sjy.inofly Iho uepariimni 
of Moulinriivi 10 roiiiar-e in«- 
preiiriu I'rofi-nor and iii'.m nt 
Dc-Luruiiunl. Profeaior W. O, 
*“ 

Iho Ilaiijriiiii-ni ia ono at iha 
laniaal In iho country and oflon 

I indororeyuato courses (□ M>)i.ii. 
" t l | 3f.j*r'd in MaieH.ili Sludks. 

11 Hrtdlilan there la u ilinvinn 
si. He. courso and an acilvc re- 
ai-.iccli athooi ambiarinn in* 
Wolfacm Ileal Trejitnoui Cemm.-. 

V'rglcaaar H. )1. Thamlrv, 
Buu-nran of iho Faculty or 1:11. 
Dlriini-rLim will welcome, inlar- 
mal enquirk-i and dln.uaaloiii 
on Ihla poll. 

Salary wllnln ini prafeysoiMI 
rongo —-minimum E7.383 ucr 
annum. Tbla aaiary Is nollonai 
In that 11 will bi- autiiaci tu 
whaicver con of living Inrrcnse 
Jj^coniu^gjyaWe trom In Ulio- 

Furiher ‘lurticuldre and apnll- 
catlon fonna, vylilcli ihouM ba 
return.d by ITtn Novombcr 
m.iv ho obiainid rrom lha Stiff 
pillcar. The Uiuvaxiiiy of Anon 
in nlrrtiiaghani. Gqaw urcen. 
lUmilnghniii^ 1)4 7E I guoling 


a rrom lha suff 
ilvortlly of Anon 


. Applications are Inylltd ror 
tho Chair of rronch. fallowing-, 
inn rcilanaiian of Proreiaor 
.Ivgn OnrCo . 10 lako up an ap- 
polntntanl In the unv orally «r 
Sydney, from candidate* wllh . 
mteroMo .10 any urt of French 
(UujtiD*. including linguuiin. ■ 
portod of . lUoroturC, literary 
theory and. civilization. . Tho 


DUNDEE 

THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPAimu.jHr^OF. MODE TIN 

Anqllcallona are Inyllcd (mm 
candidate* with .good Honours 

psnt 

to . aaalajT In the tcaching of 


rore*aar will . bo espected. In 
Hon to taking part In undsr- 
uate and graduate tract 
In MiaiNn. toactei.Oi 

*%&'„">* 
niun, ■ plui Iraq 
rei alih-wznm. 1 
ng aaalitanca. study 
Superennpatlon la baaed 
endowment atanrsnea a 
Uio employ co and employer _con- 
iributidg fi per coil ana JO per 

CC "ilnpS cj S oni°l^ioulil reach ihe 

a^h n SS{^ r bo?. D ‘ 

Tho Council roaervna tho right 
lo make .no appointment or ta 
appoint by invitation si any 

BlrtflO. 


r will . be espcciad. 
to taking pari In ond 
and graduate tract 



reach, the 

r j isr 


DURHAM 

THE UNtVEFSirV 
LECTUnEH IN EDUCATION 


a !nvli«il roe 

^ 3 A n ,Ey?° 


LECTUriER IN FRENCH 


. .. 

Tit* pbaf 1 wlf ;bi ^kna^Si*' 'fbr 

t ihroo-year period, ceinmenc- 
ng January. i>rf6. Tho iuc- 
ceaciul. applicant wUT . bo 
usHunod le An on-gubig nrolert 
.. in the area or aacond«y act mol 
"oraanlucfon. . ^ ... . . „ 

' . Appllranu ihould. preferably 
1 liovo . rr&oarcn eapfrtance or 

a ujlricailons relovJni lo,\ a 
udy o) achapl ayalems 


Applicants ihotiM vlthir hold 
dqciorato or pdkoi* a pnod 
uublle.iiUn record: . Tracfvino 
j bllliy and a . uniting nraa to bo 
fully troalred in the work, of 
the Sepzrtmant are essential 
Rreforonre in«y bo given to, con 
illd.Hoa in the following llcht* 
lingulatlci. literary thuorv 
aevonioanlh and eiuntenub ten 
tury utoraiure. Lllentrv scholars 
Ihould alto bo prepared lo leach 
tu-rnllcth coniury , 1 llpralDro. 

Salary: HAU,«3. In 

SA15.64-I per annum.. tvilh sup 
-erannunilon. Tre veiling and r® 
ui oval allowance. Temporary 
outing nuiai.wce .BtUdy lodvo 

tie orpiriniBn) 

rmsWon and appllcxiion nra- 
i» for both posts ayan.ipTo 


. Appllcetlo 
tho pgai of 

o? S ‘ e^ica-TIQN r~' Sndlijaiha 
■nuat bo w ell ■ qualified In tho 
Held uf educatloimt psychology 
. and hays had leaching txperl- 
rnco. ITic appoinlmi-jit will t)n 
from 1 January. JD76, or inch 
date o* mav be ocTanae 
. Salary, will ba on [he »cala 
for ■ IJnlcersUy Lecturers 
£3.1.78 to. tfi.OSn per annum 
subleri lo further review), 

npitcaiioiia uhrao copies., 
log et her with ilia names cl 
llirea xeferes. thould ba sent 
not later than rrtday. I7ih, 

Oclatotr. 1033 . ip ih~- 

-nd Secretary. 


I Scicrctary. Old 
Thnre. DH1 3HP. 
Iher UslalU can 


re ll.ijr. 


1 Muni v 

tjo ob!a 


CANADA 


,^ a t®5KTcJ p : 

3IM0N TIIASCn CNIVKRBrrY 


Edinburgh 

• •; , 'rHB ■ UNIVERSITY 
RICiHARO^AJ^g^pifAjn OF 

lull taCQCH.on Uciabor 1. IWB. 

S n the reala nation or PraTrastir 
l. F. Keanicv who haf occu- 
Dtod Ihe Choir aipce 1071. 

n appointed ihgulri 
in 1 err us in Mminro 
(nol . oHludine 
ntlShl HU. lory — 

K nafiil.rostumsifa 
B^nndrCMnrch 

nmgo. bain 


. BRISTOL , 

■ ■; TiiB, u^iv^R 0 rrY . 

^ CHAJR OF EDUCATION 1 

. 1li6 ' UntVareliy OropOlej a* 
soon aa posrlbia to Jtinbo- an 
. eppoinhaeni to. a Ghfirr.gr 

'.Guucailan which botiMtis . 
vacant on . the . lal August.. 
tJTfl. on^Uio retTrcmoni ot, 
Profcsior Brn, Morris. 

Suitably, outlined nnilldaici 

: 1 
fWihcr porUdutara ot 'Ilia 
- onpalnrraetii may bo, ootnUiad. 


Ilatd** :Jd- B1 



ve apoc 

.. . tool , oscludmg 
Iibtory and will pny* 
- rostnmalMllly for leach- 

- — -i — “—j area. 

will 
MM 

— _ .nt than 

<ci nentiy • iindpr re- 

tion**,. 

sawA '«X n o.^ 







IRELAND 

THL UNIVERSITY COLlXtH) 
Cal way • 

IN GERMAN 
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Universities 

continued 




LONDON 

b i isrniH.K'S jinqrir.xi. 

MI DH.AI, Sl.llttol. 

{trulvrrsliv o( Lnnrlun i 
nri'A hymen r nr 

I'llAUMAl'.m.'HlY 

im;si:aiic:ii arsisvant 

i nos t -dot. mull 

wlih biochemical oxnarlcncn m 

» Hired to work In i'rofoonnr 
, arm's. l».ii<sraiory on a throc- 
vnar M.ll.n. invilcct luvolvlnu 
aiDoch of ncalylctiolino nicin- 
iMiimi Olid neuromuscuur 
transmission. 


J unliar 
rum 


□rilcular* avail 


lla Hi, Dennrlmonl of l , liurtita- 
colaiiv. 81 Ucorac'a Hospital 
medical School. Jlliickanaw 
llfhid. London s\VL7 COT. to 
whom npiillcailDns mauling 
two raltrcosi should hr euni 


LONDON 

L'NIYI.'EISI I Y HOLLCCIE 

nLSCAJICII rnLLUW 

A Medical lirstvircli coins- 
rll funded host n avallnlilti In 


ludying Hie [irrrriillpn 
and production or apcnch by 
normal and nearing impaired 


hiltiron. New luoihoda - nf 
iissouriicnl and Ira Inina arc In 
be tfavL'Iopad. Applicant* 
should havn bolli some Know 
dan of ilita Hold oud or 
illalial circuit design and cunix 
Outer programming. 

Tlin appointment la Front 111 
fli-toiior I '*7.1. 'Clin salary will 
bn wiinin l ho rjnuc £4,-110 in 
Kn,3'Jh (national ajlarlra i plus 
1. on. inn Allows nco., 

fin jiL-ranruil Ion. 

A*, plications. wllh lull cur- 
rlrulnin vlinu and nnnira of 
two refctacs, la ho font In 
l>r. A. .1. I'ourcin. Dnju. or 
I'/iuritiM anil Llnniilntlri,, 
i hilver illy Coilcun . London* 
(rawer siren, w rue 6 Mt. 

MANCHESTER 
•mr. uNivLiibnv 

LEci U III: l| IN SOIL 
MECHANICS 

tana Inyllod Inr mix 

B O 91 In tbo Civil Cnu l no — * — 

I vision of the Jleihjrlmcnt O 

iSSS 


. agreed h: 
la Eli. 03 


• now scale 
rollon. £2.7711 
o=l to liirmor 


>. • . l : , 

• . i * 


i- » . i , ; ! ■? "i 

v V i ]■ 

:!: ? /? - i 

K.dvij: , i .ii.l 

i- :3 IftilY: 

y.iir >•?! !'/ 


review i. RutHiraiinuaUqil. 

Particulars end tppTlcallun 
furms rrelurnabtft by Oclahor 
27 1 from i hr lieu loir ji. 'i no 
IJtilvorilly. Manchoslor Mis 
U’i. ijiiolo ref.: Jtiu/70. 


MANC11 ESTER 

'wWllsB 

BOUNCE AND TECUNOWIOY 

i^Snsa BM,cAL 

Applications ore invliod fb 

uMMHMTfrlSS&'t 

Ihn orej of precision lnxtra- 
mcinroilon and lix npplicnflon lo 
ifientureriicni of pliyulral rjujn- 
llllos. eij'Klally In Tho Molds or 
UUId.. dynamirs. heel and mars 
unsfur. Anplicanla , 
are oi Ion ill it asuorli 
ao dlliclenl aUlUoilcn 
accuracy Inslnunonlai 


carrying out research, lira 
gninimes pro/erafcry wlili a 
team of __ follow . research 
.duileo 


mm St ? 

mm 

-M. 

^ ^ s, :■! ■ 


mint' 3fS«c%» 

BiiisiiriH wlib ihn dev 
— ... — eosurome 

probes. T 
u suppanea by a m« 
and Is land bio for II 
Irani Ociohor. 1U70. . - - 

Halary 'Will ha nlfflln the 
rang* £1,600 ro ' £5.380 
depend me on afio end quallfl 
callana, . with iiipenuviiuitron^ 
• • FloiuiDsU for .api 

S^POI.C, 

Wuptetf ■ W 

■ ^lANCHBSXBH 
.* Tits VNIVERSnY 





m 

.. -i\ 

lifljji'-i 

|!f : 

# ; 


KIANOIFBSTFK 

IHL UNIVL'HSIIY 

iri:5i:Ancii aosioi ani in 
aucioi-UiiY 

Aupiirjiiniia tnviifil for Mils 
poll, unable for up io lliror 
y ean. ro wnrk un a pm ! pc i 
cmicornlnu i-npununiiy res- 
pr.nsvt lo oovrirnini-Tit plannlnu. 

t mriliularly In lliv (iulri ol 
lausinfl. Appiiciirita should have 
pi IdjsI a good soenud rla^s 
llunours ditgrcp In Ilu- llpM 
nf lacluloay. imiioi salary 
lumlor rpvfnwi Ki.iio 1 * p..i . 

■ ■Ins throilinlil ii.iynienls of 
Blip er.iMnu.il Ion. 

l urilier narilcUUrs and nppll- 
Caliun larius rrniurnalilD by 
Onobnr lulu front the ffagls- 
Ir.ir. I hr. I! mi-era I ly . M.in- 
chrslnr. M1. T > ■■1*1.. (ruolP rol. 
iiut. 75. NR. 


MANCHESTIiR 

. TIIE UN (VEIlfilrV 

IN8TII LI IE or SCIENCR 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

postgraduate: nr search 

IN UUILUJNU 

_ Aunllcatlans are invltbd from 
r.Hnuiuirhs m si.u:Nf:u. 

C OINn.MiNG, DUil.PINC 
t -I li IL« .“r UI*L- or MANilliL 
MEN I SCIENCES. or (rom 
thusn wllh a suM.iblo cuulvalcnl 
Pmfi-S9ian.il gualltkallon. 
utiderial'o ponaramiuiq rc> 
■oarrh in ilu; uonarlinent af 
Uuildinn- In addition. Re- 
search Assistants am roauin-d 
work in Iho aeneral holds 
... oimrilional research /con-, 
strucllnn manoneutont and of 
iho design an ‘ 
buDdinas. A number of Mo- 
search AstlsianlBhlna ora avail- 
able. Apnoin Imanis will lio for 
one year In tlie ilrst Inara ncu 
and soino will bn mndc Itilila" - 
al £2,ziR ncr annum 
ollinrs conimtinc I no at £Q. 
i>*r stinunt luutlor rovipwj 

Apjtllcuiiona should be made 
as soon ns possible in i>ro- 

hoy hh. Manchoaior MtiU IQD. 


NEW /.li ALAND 

VK.IOU1A CNlVi;UHJLV OP 
ULIiLINiJTON 

I.CGTI'm.'SlMP Of) SENIOR 
l.tC'IUIILSIlIP IN ENGLISH 

Am iho Mans nro Invliod for 
(hn afiova.meiulrmad posit 
enaclal considoruilon will be 

( liven to candidates whoso 
cacliino and research Iniorcsis 
ere in posi-ntodiotal literature. 

*lha ‘Chairman of Hid do- 
moment of English 1*^ Pra- 
rrssur D. F. >tcKonclo: a 

flintier chair in r.nalish Micro* 
lure Is lield by Praloasor It. D. 
, Jtnblnsan and the -Chair of 

ifeSiSar U M°V^"« 

. The salary ranges era: Ler- 
tur.-r N/B7.8G1 fa NZS'J.HUl 
Senior Leriuror linCSm.Uui to 

” NZB 7 l 2 % 17 bar ' NZ?131i6 

canon proccdjiro araliablg frtn 
ilid Association of Common 




f»c(®St - ®7a. cl0,B on } ut 


NEW ZEALAND 
Director 

..."Hw HmM - of Truslees Ui- 
vj;®ft,?PpJkatlona from .suitably 

ouallfluiT persons - for Uie cu sl- 
im n or Dlrocior of tha InsiTtuio 

TJie _tnailtuile wSa 
1938 aro non-pro 


hi 

closo Jinl 




for. t 

I tula ’a sciivltlee whit.. 
-I--- the planning and tunar- 
?h?? on 1 r r S? t, ^ r c | » proeramipiwj 
iho Willirli' puolicatjgns 
Ineu Opinion.”, which 


THE UNIVERSITY - ' 

c " Mn 


W""*.. «r i Kw 

•Ina nc 

, osoct on ■ me . oyarag 
.esfiorlHl salary or In 

fe? fflUHfc a, 

■nd removal ovponao* of 
succosvfut applicant will 
paid In accordance with 
currahl scale nf vfciorU I7nj 
of lialllngtan. A aupor-' 

•; S n h Uo u%Hiis p sSn« r ‘ 

lf iSimf' .S on,, ? bull 5 n * ° r : . 

• ffmffi.', ff", ">♦> U»* |loS)|BIOj 

: ;-jg g g ^ j gg 


OXFORD 
the UNivcnsrrY 
UNivcnanv ltctuiirsiiip 

IN liXHEHISIKN I'AL 
WIYSir.a 

Applications are mvlu-d fur a 
uni voriliy LECTURCKSHIP in 
riUTa or applied L-sperinionl.il 
hllYSI'^ ■ solid siaic physics 
or .m alllpd Malifri , In Iho GWr- 
ondon Luuorjioiy. o« Iho scale 
■ under review ■ CU.77H io 
1 :q,-iH 2 nor annum. I lie suc- 
cessful applicant will be olio I hie 
Tor election In a folluw»hl|) «r 
Jesus rjallogu. 

I'urihor pnrlkul.iri can bo ob- 
tained from I’rokesoi n. Illpa- 
noy. Glarc-ndon LeborainrV. 
Murks flood. O.vfonl 0X1 SHU. 
lo wham npiiiicuitani iniisi ho 
■vnt by 31 si October. 1<>7T, 


OXFORD 

JESUS COLLCUE 

FELLOIV’SHin AND 
TUTOllSIlll' IN PHYSICS 

Applications aro InylU-d for 
an ditto inf keli/jivship and 
TUTOHSH1P in HHY8ICS. ton- 
nbla in conlunclion with mo 
U mve rally Loclureslilp In fx- 
poriinonial I'hyslcs ad von I soil 
aUovo. The i:ol\ene siipenn will 
bo on riut scute USSts ro ki.ib 2 
inndor revision ■ . 

, Application for Mils Tollow- 
an l|' and the University Lecliire- 
Bhiit should bo made Jointly. am 
should reach Protestor H. Dies 
noy. Clarondon libarvuor 
Parks flood. Oxford 0X1 3 
iroiu wmsin further narricu._. 
may bo obtained, by 5lsi Ocio 
bo r ’ — 


OXFORD 

TUB UNIVERSITY 

CHICHELE PROFESSORSHIP 
OK THE HISTORY OF WAR 

The electors in lend la proceed 
lo an election la iho ilhlclioio 
I'rofcssorslilp nf |he History or 
Ivor wlilcli will fall vac.im on 
lyiT. Tho tu- 
ba hoi less ihhn £il ,7 711 a y oar 


. S'lllVI* IV II ft Mil SMLlI I ft ft uil 

50 Senlopihor, iv77. 'Ilio all 

E onil of Hid professur will no. 
a nol less ihntv £U,7T‘d a yoar, 

. Further , rnrllculars m.iy bn 
obtained from lliu iloalelrur. 
IlnlVarsliy OUlcon. Wolllnoinn 
Sail ii I'd, fix ford 0X1 2JO, by 
whuni applied! ions i'J cuploai, 
nanunu Ihrev referees, but 
Without 10911m on lulo, should bo 
recolvod nor j.uer than 12th 
Ducambor i'<7.5. 


OXFORD 

THE UNlVCHSfTY 

Bj&s'f'ajs'srwws 

PK.ressorJhln or Saiuhrir which 
bor ifj|ro V *“ n on 8c P ,0l . n * 

^..Thn a II i tend of Iho professor 
will bo not ess than £U.GH<« 
vejr and Is under review. 
I urlhor uarlirui.irs may bo ob- 
iRlncd (rot ll tho Hogisirar, Uiil- 
versity Offices. Wclllnplan 
Square. Oxford 0X1 2JD, bv 
wfjoni applications f'nllio 
conissi, nam inn ihroo rofqraoa 
but wiiliout lestimonla Is, sham 
,aw u,an 3 

RHODESIA 

THE UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY or BCIENCE 

tM&rM&i 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

- ; 


2 SK«rSK- e 'JS n,, *f y Br,d (Rile 

to pharmacy, . and 

SrsEwfiBK-® ‘ r#8U * 


•eondida 
ting re o ... 

. .poaionduaio 
scIoncB or rolo- 
In food big- 
d loriinoloBy. 

sjaawffl 

iradualo level 

w.sor’ajrorss ‘ftAtt-.* 

‘fiSBSSP-* 
.sSaBEw « 


ecology 




on( or pgricuiuirai ma 
A8P,ca,,uro 



Ainw 

Iho fields of graanland s 

: 4JW. , S 




tmi 


iher j! 
and-lhe 


“ W r» 

ini • '■ 

V.janN.; J 

ftllwth-' 


. ter 

tab 


lynnsrrV':-. 

•Bba^flOHS 



iMSKS 




eniliift. 

WIBfe-i 
11 


I 


v iTU.»»i' If.-/*.— f'-Tr'- 

ip*> in tbiiM bii'b.«f|sr)pf i 


nng 

sensM 

> llufrvi.i 

.j... | v- » » ai^-v 


OXFORD 

THE UNIVERSITY 

OltlEL PROFESSORSHIP OF 
TIIE INTERPRETATION OK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


Tlio oleciors Inund io urocoed 
lo on election lo Iho Oriel Pro- 
fcssnrohlp or llio Imorproiallon 
of Holy Scripture which will 


faH^racant on 30 SepiomUer^ 

Tl'F slip on d of nto nrolcasor 
will ho not loss il.an £R.685 a 
year nnd Is under review, rur- 
Ihcr pnrtlciilors may be obtained 
Irohi Ilia llaqlslrar. Univorsliy 
Ol ileus, iVuIJnQian. Square. 
Oxford OXl 2JD, by wham 
optiluaiiohs (nine Lanlosi.'nam- 
"W lhreo roioroea, hut wilhoui 
lesilmoniPls. ahoulil bo rocelved 
noi la lor than .11 Oclobor. 11/70. 


READING 
THE UNIVERSITY ' 

’ E “ p ! , Sf1pQ , ^oES8"™■ ,,,,, 


jsWffiSf.-'sasw.iis 

S&!S4 S.i» 1IS7-.]BS: 

ssausTr.„“> *» 

aiure. ■ 

fun her Information mar he oh. 
talncd from tho Roaiainir. 

Whlloknlohli 
»»,%»•. Tho . Univarsiw. whlie- 
knlghla, Roadlnu HCJ6 2AH. 
'by whom appiicailons ahauid 

KiW’wTfi 01 lhrtn 2 ' UU 


.TtfE TIMES JUpyOilL EQVCAHON SUPPLEMENT. ,. s m 

SOUTH AFRICA SURREY ' 

THE UNIVERSITY T1!E 

Nalfll ,I,E UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL or ARCIIllTiCTlinE LECTURER. IN L\W 

WD “W“ ■ -WHiS.'&a 

Applications aro invited from 

suitably qualified pursona for »w « a V°. n J_ JTS invUsa 

uiiilainiment lo iho nosis of : 1 r CTU u e rK, i *!!• 

PROFESSOR of liuiLDlNt; A* 1 ® Ji'polnimeni 

SClENCe AdV. 88/75. {fi nt?n' a L y iW** 1 ? 

SENIOR LECTURER In ricni > M,„. < ‘ op 1 ndJr 'a Upon , m.,’ 

BUILDING Adv. H9/70. flcallons and axporieor. 

SENIOR LEC7UnEn In , *' 

OUANJIIY SURVEYING A.lv« u nnnicutars »i * 

y LfecTURER STUDIO MAS- ^“Jlaimc lioalsirar'f 

TERm ARClUTECTunU Adv, Jffjg, Of 

Iho salary icalei nliachcd OMildfort 7iaBl. ni S» 'fli 

to llio posia arc : whom appllcailoni in ^ 

Professor— Rll. 250 by 4f,0 I?. r 2L of ? carrlcuiimvii>» Al 

la 12,600 by 60b lo 1*. Drill, Sl'i'* 11 . 0 . lho namei^ Mid «&u" 

Sortior LoClurer, 118.830 by JJJ, of Iwo reforoor jhswV: 

360 lo 9.GQQ bv Alio to ll.OAO, . ,Pnl hi’ : Qctoiir u 'i& 
Laciurer, R.6.-3CU by 3 d 0 id ll 

9.180 per nnnum. 

Tho commoclng aalsry notch 
ll be dopondenf on lho quali- 
fications and/or avnorlcnco of 
lho successful appfitant. . In 
addlitan. an annual savings 
bonus is payable, subject to 
Treasury rogulallons. 

Application forni>, furlhor pnr^ 
llculsra or tho polls and Infor- 
mation on ponslon, medical 
aid. staff bursary, housing 
loan and subsidy senomos. Iona 
loo vo conditions end iravollln 
exfionaos on first appolnlnu 
aro obtainable from lho Roa 
irar. University of Natal. King 
□ eorfla V Avenue, Durban. 

4001. with whom anpllcatlons. 
on lho prose rl bod rorm. must 
bp lodgad not' Ullor than 3QIH 
Novombo?. 1970, duollno Iha 
applicobto roforenco number. 


Tor a aocond year. 
IntCjiidina applicants . should 
wrjiofor information on Mid 
L?*JS rc 5. lh praams to the 
«*" Doparimoni lit 
which ihoy propaso io work, 

oi gnu ronmiions : 

Fotlow tePiS 

£227 to £a.ai Q : Roscardi Faf- 
r0W fi fl^ II, £3.046 by £1B7 

Family passages and allow- 
miL-o for Iran s (ion of orrncis 
on appointment. • ilousihci 
anS 

, Aiipllcatlona <alx copies V 
o VI'IB run poraonal pan leu tors 
■ including full nemo?, piacu 
and date of blrih. etc. >. uiiali- 
flcallons, DXnorionco, publico 
r«MVff n °t lnioncsoc* 

Salisbury . Rhodesia, 

RHQDESIA , . 

THE UNIVERSITY 

u a«"Sic. 

Uoiu ara Invliod for a 

rotate 

ie plvqn to a 

.. — . . . t ~g main noiu of- 
comnotonco U urAoK, cipaclally 
Qrook- philosophy and history, • 

•.o?flna y e« 

Bolli naimanont. pensionable 
terms ond shart-ierm- ono or 
iwo-yrar conltncis aro offered,. 

rfvirfiisi.. 


“ll I, ' inmiporl or 

ite I°o2n BP o P f°Hir.2^» 

""" » M i]:i?oi“» • 

on guaranlosd for a 
of at laaat fiiroa years 
poraona nut. 

con met visits 


RHODESIA SOI 

THE UNIVEHSIfY UN|V 

FACULTY' OK 8CIENCE WIT 

P0 ^ D ^°0 n ^,,? P E | CARC » ^Hj 

Tho Un 

nbom io obtain a Ph.U. dogroe, cations it 

for a RESEARCH FELLOW- ChAlr 

SIIIP lonoblc In lho Kactilly of juro. Ini 

Uclonco. por iho purpaaoa of Llioraluro 

ih la Fellowship applications 
from persons In (ho Tallowlna 
iliac Ipilnos will bq“---V”-!^-P. . oxooc 

Aariculiurc, ui 

B 0 . l &ii? ,eml * 1 

W‘ m^dfa^^S SSS: vision pi 

mom Will initially bo for ono They,, she 

yuar wlili lho possibility of oslno lihlr 


SOUTH AFRICA 

UNIVERSITY or TUB . 
Winy ATERSh AND 
J oho n nos burg 

NEW CHAIM OF 
COMPARATIVE LITEHATURB 


Tho univorsliy Ipvltoa appli- 
cations for Iho rtuwly-croatod 
Chnlr or Camparailyo Lllora- 
lurfl. Including Thoory of 


Applicants for this Chair ore 
oxpociod io produce ovldonca 

' p as roflociDd In 

:ontnbutloni la 
odltorlul - - work, 
and tunar- 
uala studies, 

..... show Internal In 

oslobliihlno Inlordoparlmgnuil 
or Interdisciplinary touching 
and reiDarcn projects. and 
must be willing .io guide and 
administer a new division . 


Salary will bo 
according to quallf 
oxnerlanco. and la ! 

RIO. BOO IO R13.800. Bono 
Include an annual bonus, 
alan and cnodlcal aid (< 
and. □ housing aubi 
oflglbl-i. 


. Inland l ng 
obtain Iho 


illcanls Should 
rmnllon , ahool 


lo dfscriminaio In iho appoint- 
mom of staff or the solocilon 
or filudenlt on tho grounds of 
•ox, religion, raco. colour or 
national origin. 


Further nartlcula 


J o this policy . 
o which ll can bo 
n practico, nro Inc 


rolalln. 

0 DXtOII 


info rmnllon all oat, which sho 
ho oblalnad from . ' 
eproaoniallva. Untvor 
o WHwalorarxnd 37 

Blbern. London W.C.* 

cations should bo loused with 
e Registrar. Univorsliy of Iho 
na. Jan Smuts 
vanuo, Johannesburg 2001. 
oum Africa .noi later titan 
lat January 1976. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

SENIOR COUNSELLOR . 

EAST MIDLANDS REGION 

for a' 

post or Bon lor. Co unsol lor In 
lho .Bast Midlands Regions 
which has l|a. headquarlor, at 
? "- r - w 

i.’iSt.CK'Srifir'jff,* 

•Director - 


■dent 
urilng 
controa. 
. atudonl 
supervision 
l-llmq cqun* 


sorvlcos 
tho • oyors 
lho dqyo 
counsDUlng an 
and training o 
■oiling staff. 

Bonier Counsellors will bo In 
voivod In roaldonllal summer 
schools. 

Appllcanls Should bo D radii 
at os with rdconi oxpnrlonco 

. o broad flolU or 

hignpr odiipo; 
bo 


m wll . r _ r 

ill furlhor or hignpr oduco- 
n. They should. bo fniorosfod 
tho devolopmoilt and analysis 
support aorv 


nd analysis 
for li 
o mull. . 
ng aysiom of ilia 






__nspon 
vfllh act 


Dotatlad applfcaiiona 

and pub] leal lona. and 
and addresses Of Ih 
— should b 
Novambar 


may .bo 

or fpr 
normally 


for -a minimum , oi ihroo 

on * -.VE(SnU & 11 Lociuror 

acala £2.ll8-£-i.B9G per annum 
under ‘review); . Appointments 

nnnuMlon scheme. , 




WlWit'tSi 

— aroD 
om 


Sussex . 

Tlia Dn(Vbt»itv ; *. 


«sp unlvoraiiy, 

_ -dJafagiSift 

ober i 1970. 


: Perth ■; 

- • . EDU CATION • V . 


.. .aFte?* y, 

■I 1o_ applicants 
economics or a 
hublto itnanca an 
'PlantUnfl. Th 


Rum January, 1976> 


!»: 

,fe‘| 

and doi 


ucatt_-_. 
range lai 
per 
pat's 


/■a 



( •• •: :a ; > ; , 




o uniy.or- 
ocrtallon 
,'orxlilos 


Aa .in duplteata 
raannl iifrlicU-i 
S and Anhorl 

.VSf » 

inwd». Woalam 
0 roforooa |o < a 

#;*i* B ..Wl 


. . sierra leon^ . 

THE UNIVEftBtTV " 
FOUHAH BAY COLUOE 

8F« Ca, &u r UX ed J5S 
tap 1 * sn»° 

ntH lio wane o ; car ■iL--S.’ 
LoGOO p*r annum; f 
• narimoni aitowanco 

sSn n o u u m .iodr? p pa ^sia 
SSSpS^iAt 1 ™ 

rntnaMon!- at " 1 


prmlal leave f fop nuufinn 
Loonoonj and on nohNibn 


S tao 
ou 

1 1 vo rally or s 
Private Mall “ 


--eluding a i 

naming Hit 
r , sent to I 

ten.a.f r Ba 8 


l976.;‘ W CaMa,i . 

Milan -to lhq^ntsrWa%IB!| 
Council for h nhnr launius 
QveriMi. 00/91. Taihnfu-* 
Court Road, Uncfcn-VflP OOf! 


TASMANIA ■ 

THE UNlNTRSnY 

LECTURESHIP, ‘SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP IN JAPAKCSB 

. Appiicailons an lnvli«J>rx 
lho abovo-menUDnid pert 

B llhlh iho Depirimeni 
odorn LanguasM. lo amil U 
llio eaiabllahment or Jicanm. 
. tlio first year comas 
waa begun In April Ihli sM 
AppHcanta should b« ml 
qualified acsoemlcady (M 
be. nrcparfld, la.atart 
. onoorlng '■ rol», at pul 
n lho early yrora. A. wr 
forenco for tsachlng nrnu 
than roionrch la aMvnilil. 

Tho Hilary acalas af*: 
lurcr HAit.BGu to Mlg. _ 
Senior Lecturer SAifi.SM U 
Ain. 344. An appointment 
o orferod wlihin on* el ittf* 
scales, according , la uujntl- 
cations ano axncrlonct, 

Furthor parllcidira. .con* 
lions of appoinbaoni and »PJd; 
rntlon ferns avadaWa (no 
lho Asnocliilon of Oon»»on 

yr'ir 5 *, 1 ® 

TVClH OPP. 

. Applications, -clois. oa ?« 
October, 1975. 


• 1VESTERN AUSTRALIA 

THE UNJVBMITY 
• Forth • ‘ 

botany ■ 

lh J'"" c ,a!SSU5" 1 l S?-- 

ayioinim 



orflcsr. 


Departments of Aft 


.*vT • ■■■■;■ 

. «»yjm iC^astaiwFererB 


Inylted ■'^.EnailsES 1 ^ 
; : }p e ife(ulf 





- -- » , 



: JBE TIMES' HIGHER EPUCAliiOW StimJ.MfelW 1 ' 3.16.75 


librarians 


PoJylcchryks 


DURHAM 

THE COLLLtiE Of 8/ HILD 
AND 8T. RBUE 
■A loneiliuvni col leg »• of iho 
Unlvrraliy of Durham. 

tK 

CO Cleg! UBBAiiiAii?" 1 pro- 1 

S-olor poiltlon la being crralt-d 
1, iho merger or two previous 
colleges of i-duca lion and iho 
auiccMlul appllcsni will bB ox- 
orclfd lo super vise lho deva* 
fopmsnl of lho llhrarj to aor- 
ll« a wide range of now 
drgrn courses. Tho Pi«oni 
m^arv naif conslais of live 
Srui?iftit and - five pari- lime 

* t rSsHMoa^ Can dida lo wiu 
Pc espeoad lo conn nonce ilulioa 
not taler than III April. 1976. 
feu I Mr Her If posstbfo- . 
fiaU»rv wilt bo wnnin \w 

J pmkir/ Principal Lecturer raupe 

OHl ™ «.?«' with tha 
ffarilng point depending ,*JPon 

-Ksssf jfi!..."":Sf3S! i n»- 
« ass-r av'sxts 
EV fe' w "ifia*' '.aamsi 

Foma pi applies ilon muai bo 

C 1 lumed by Friday, adlh Ocio- 
r. 1973. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


OXFORD 

LADY MADOA'llBT HALL 

TAUlfrr RESEARCH 
FELLOWBIIIP 1976 


lurthrr parllculars may bo 
c M m hu d from lho College 8cc- 

fflLji wa 

sPgiirallona. In the form pro- 
•"ited . In Iho panirulara, 
ihouid be sent lw 16 January, 


UNITED STATES 
XENNfiDY ^amLAnSHIRSi 


■ rd Unl- 
iChuietta 
i In Iho 


end the M 
wiJMi Of Tachna 
■radtmlc vur ^ <r 


sraJemk: ' Y«afT“hSS 

*«**«»,»? »«a Unltqd Kingdom 
sj'i poioiUas under ihe ago of 
?9 FW ar t aiudylnn for a-flrat 
Sf *wroa. iiavo spent 

■I Itatl two of th* inn ratir 


Bl Itatl two of th* 


•, . tWlTED STATES . * j ^ 
RMrifABD ImiVBBBlTY.'-" '. 

.. w .1 .. .. 



... 


Tin Iiiirlmlnit rm-icte, ihmuj-h ihtir Rcianli AwiinU 
Lominlllrr, < .1 1 1 r . — 

. <D FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 

Ti- >»Im kLoii.i prMUH pursuing invtMiyHlIias. pailicuiaifv rhMf 
trio uir pu-wnusl hj run tine Junes „ r am i.ibrr cbi.sf from under- 
mkmg w compk-ung a ■e'enn.-ta oregramme. flii-r b wnrd< nre mil 
avrulahw lor rec«.ns tv-ading (or (ilghet dcfeitn or euuiiulrai awnrds. 
No Mibjccl ol int|iilri- i\ excluded Rum il»naidi.-f alien. 

The awards arc limned lo per * mis educated in iht I'niitd Klng- 
dum or in any ortwr pari of Ibe Commoiiuealih win. me m.iuinllt 
rexiJtnl In the United Kingdom. The Juration ul the umdi does 
nul nwnd uvtr mure H'ho iwo years or le»\ rlian three months. Tht 
bpldcr of a previous »«-urd may be given a stcvrul aw<>rj in excep- 
tions cRcuntxianns but in nny case.' the total duration »l Hie ma 
awards -.ball not escceJ two tears. The amount ol the bwhiJ ikpettdt * 
on ihe nature of ilu work and the dKHniiiaw ■-( iht ,a-t. 

The dORlng dale for applications (Form F/2B> Is 1st 
December, 1975. The period ol award may aisrt from 1st 
June, 1976. 

Hi) EMERITUS. FELLOWSHIPS 

A limited number of awards to *wlM petsoni who have relent It 
TtKhtd, or are about to reoeh. retirement age and who have held 
** .1 po§liioiu in universiiiM or fniiiiliiik4i« <»l similar kioiui In 
Uic Uolicd Kinvdnm trul who hive nn eatabiubed ucoid of reimch. 
Twy nit tfcwpno d io help in the completion end preparation for nib* 
JJcalion oi the remits ol such research. % 1 

The award attMlud to tlto (ellow-hip lx lo mttt InctdtM.l co»U 
such a. h’pini. ^ecrclannl or reu-anrh Bk-Uiance, bor-k*- phnimiau, 
preparsilco of plates or blocks, apparatus of equipment- Ravel toil 
subsixtence away from home fur c*xeniial visils to llbrarlra and other 
sources of original material. It is not normally inieniird to provide 
a personal allowance or a pension supplemePtatlnn. The RllmxshiP* 
art lenahlr lor on* r»r iwo >e»rs and .r* ntti Ihrrrafirr renewable. The 
amount o( the award depends on the nature and cost of Ihe btsisiance 
Bought bm does not exceed a rule of £3.000 a year.. 

The dosing date for applications (Form F/6B) Is- 1st 
December, 1975. The period of award will normally dale 
from 1st June, 1976. 

(ill) FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS IN 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 

A Hroilcd number .if awards io Mrrnuthrn ihe traihinfi of Pnr»f€an 
Stitdlt* lo the unlvtikiiltx o( lira coonuv. Thew uwarAs arc Intended 
to assisl ten) or members, ol Ihe ntaOx of unl»< nines in Ihe United 
Kingdom lo undtr|Ake udvaiwed .tiuly or lenarch In » L'uropesn 
country or count rles. excluding Ihe British Jilt*, in Iboir pnrlKulnr 
fields of iotHcst. The lellvwvhips are designed lo enable « ho [an in 
ibis country directly io consult tlieir acaJemto cullepgncx in Europe 
and to have acccv. to xnurces ■>( original raeiertsli. 

The fellow must spend at leas) \U months In Europe n.'-rmnllv in 
not more iben two separate periods. 

The nwant el inched lo the fellowship may he exprvud (•■ coiitrihuie 
towmda. Ihe direct cusu involvrd In lbs fellow's «iudy progimnme 
such . as subsistence tvljic abroad, travel In .nd invu ll.t ) ■■ri.|H-an 
country or countries' In which the felknv . wbhrs to Himly, inirrm.l 
travel within Hie country or countries nnd other incidental expenses. 
The award will not normally prnvidd for s.lailu or pcisimal allow- 
ancea. It will vary as lo amount io meet tier circu nisi u nets of each 
case, but will not normally exceed the rat* of 1210 a month with a 
max I ml nn I Mai saluc of {2,000. 

. The doshig dale for applications '(Form FF/10D) in Hie 
31sf December, 1975. The period of award mby atari from 
1st June, 1976. 

(iv) SENIOR STUDENTSHIPS 

Up to six *1 ode nl" hips lo euubie those who have left university at 
leant _fivr yearn ago to return mid study full-unit at a Undid Kingdom 
university, preferably, but not necmxarily. (or a further degree. 
Applicant, mini be graduates nf a United Kingdom nnlvnally .who do 
not alrendy have a postgraduate degree. They muyl have been educated 
at a school or xebooh In lha Untied KHtadoin'oe any nthar jpart of 
the Comrnonwcdlth. They must be over the age of 27 on 1st October 
In. lha year of the award. 


(anfiuajft* 


LANCHESTER ^iTTOlMi 

I POLYTECHNIC 

Coventry- Rugby 

Faculty of Art and Design 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

. Department of Industrial Design 

This la a relatively new Dapai tmairl in ihe Polylechnlc 
with an oxemng potential. The (oue yeec sandwich 
course In transportation design leading lo a BA 
{Honours) Degree of tha CNNA la breaking new 
ground in design education and although only in lla 
Ihlrd year of operation ia already aliraeting national 
inieraat- 

Applloante ahould be graduates wilh the necaaaary 
personal qoalitiea and prolesitonnl axperianca In 
Indualiv and/or education lo lead fhia depart mont 
Into Iho tuiuta. . * 

Salary : Head ol Depaiimant Grad* IV E6,76fi« 

E7.B3J pa.. 

Tor further pqrtlrulara and applies lion torn ptoaa^ 
apply In writing, enclosing foolscap stamped nnd 
addiBBBBd envelope, to Aailalairi Secretary 
(Personnel), Lanchester Polylaohnlc, Prloiy St rear, 
Coranby CVI BFB rolumable by 36th Oc lobar, 1I7S. 


A*ERt>&i.N 

_ NlrflKRI VlDIIDlrN’h 
lNr.i-mm. t« irr iirrnuicv 
e<-iii><>L (if wr.r hank nf, 
L'Ht l INL'fe'.ll tttl » 
l.rtVmrtER rrriuirtii Mn-h- 
ir.1f.Tl Lngliu rrlnu ctnilnulr 
will i indusrrtaJ pxi.rii.ui m 

yiSsUAWt* J,nrt mii-Mri- 

fllN/lMiCA nf »‘].|r{|W 

Ab»iM.mi-fr win, iiu.ovjI 

Miii-niun 

. ln tovioa AAiilf. ro 

to,«IV i. 

(letulli from Uirrribr. in-ti-n 
Cior dim 'a inemuti) ol Ti< 
lo U Y Srhoolnlll. AbreJi'Vn, Ai:«i 


ABERDEEN 
nniuji r ncmnriN » 
wvirrini or itciiNnini.v 

BC1IOO], OV PtlANMACY 
, ,V“-'l1 |, t»-R 1 _ III l-HARMA. 
i'Jry'IW wMh •" inlfrial In 
Mlt-nibloloav or 
Pr.nmti.ty xulih n-R-vunt uc«. 
tlieiilr. Industrial or n-M-.irili 
turrriMue 

« ■’"nnt Jc.vuif. i 0 
£A,A'a3, Rrmovu] ckrinirr M . 
al Ha net". 

ncltnu from DlixrlriT, Flrfe 
r-r! t f Jordon a _ Inallluio of 






SF* t f Jordon ‘a lnalllnff> of 

. gfo H": AtM ; 

LEICE8TER • 
m tB8ITR POLYTBe.NNIC 
SCHOOL OF ORAPJIIL8 
Two 9«ata 

pn,WC,p * t LCr.Tt.lrFR 

> t.$fe ,o x. Aukw 

foaalaimi xuutuk-xtuins and tx- 
pe.rR>iire fppropHatv io nrun. 

S O al n.A. honi.irra and ki n. 
wee Invrl- 
R.ilxriaa: 

to ttviri 

Av.-V/fi ni<r unnunii. 

• if. LG.Gtu to iA.i'i.r, < rati 
totr.417 per stin t. ■ r-r -J ft?4 
M< £a.4'ji nrr annum 

I urtlitr puMIciiiarn and ^i.pr- 
iuilon lunna from Hiainng 

9011- Uoalng Hate* UitoUtt 


LONDON 

ItlAklfe fHU.Y lirUNlC 
HtNIOH IXX.-|1l|ltn 


r . . file Invlltj liom 

pn»ru.>li> civil. jSliui rural t iu 
niiPM with erolriJiiniii iiikiti 
ewtldlix tor a btNlfU 
i l.i.l L ltril iionl in mi frhi-tfi 
of Civil InamcMlng. me wuih 
of IIip nitioOl Inciliilia honr.uia 
Uv quo. II. N l> and II N t 
tourarm nnd poaiantiliidK- u 
ax-un-h. Aoullrama >houid tiuve 
e-k livrllx in Ihe (told ol "lull- 
lural dwua. ItcBcarcti ,<nd 
ri-nbullancy ara « nr out age it 
Imiulrlea would b,. »*Ji nrr.vd 
from xer.lnr. nrcntnrrii mui- 

a rris. irrsarnlR tngagrj u> tn- 
uuirx- who Jiray bo uiulilrrtiig 
d rhaixoo nr rareer xv mb in 

Itar pulylrrhub; eruiallnq lulun 
uraduiia ana ■uplouiuic ti'.ll 
Nigliutri can be very atiuiulnt- 
Ing nnd rcuatdlng (hr iinoul 
ovliica tiveiy asaiainm.i In Ul 
lha nrfrfRif Ur h 


r: i n FFI 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER (A) IN LAW 

• . ' (poirt ref. -No. 1 La/4/fl) •• 

Applloanta must possess' a Degrefi In Law, preferably 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OP MECHANICAL 
AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

Senior 

Lectureship/Lec tu reships 

Applications ere invited for the aiafove vacancies. Prefer- 
ence will . be given io holders of higher degreep with 
industrial and/or research ejcperience, capable of; the 
supervision- of post-gfaduale Bfudenla.- end l dp china to 
Honours degree level in Applied, Thermod/nprnios, ; l^eolh 
snide of Materials or Opeign. • ,, - x •..•■j.' j 

^ W; ^ 

Senior LeclM^ (Grade A) r S 6 , 00 ^£ 7 r 718 . 
Lecturer (Grade AJV E 3 ,fi 1 ^E 8,495 
Application form and further parllcptare.-fromi'EelabUsh- 
ment Befillon. Psi&ley.CoKega of Technology. High Sirept. 
Paisley 4 PA1 2BE, quoting rel. : .THES/1 d/1. Closing dele 
Friday* Oddhqr-iO, 18TS,' . . : : ■ • i .. . 


Inp i iful year of -f U mI»- • iti* . 


iJurKtida with' an«|»«p;»ia]tw 

^ ^ W -POt. Thr su«M*nil *an- .. . f.ra* 

1 A0V (FH „- ... 1 . UKtalO - wtU X * ' qratlned barh : “l# «W ' 

If. Ki.ftf 
IWHia “O 
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Polytechnics continued 


Colleges of Education 


MANCHESTER 
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NOTTINGHAM 
THIiNl POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT of 
MAIHK\|AtU;AL SCIENCES 

PiiiNrrPAk- LErminEii in 
criMPUriMu 

{C.l.'Mil to £6.642 Ulsrj ia 
£7.0781 


MANCHESTER 
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GoHeges of Further Education 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL • 


INSTITUTE OF V .} : • J t 

H^HEREOUCAtlON, |SSRK = V ' -i - 

To bE (0(infcd Irom . ' l ^ • 

Mid E?eax Technical Colleae. t^helrtalord, end 
firentwoexi Cpfllaoa ol EflUoaliCn r wllh eflatii 1 ^ : k i’ . 

Ifom lal Seplemher; 1978,' esakB to appoint 1 


,To be locrned irom . ‘ 



j] CRAIGiE COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATiON 
AYR 

VICE- 

PRINCIPAL 


Applications aro invited from appropriately quatilled and 
experienced Graduates for the post of Vice-Principal 
which will become vacant on December 31, 1975, as a 
result of the promotion of the present holder. 

Applicants must have a varied experience in education ; 
in particulars, experience in a University, College of Edu- 
cation or at a responsible level in sohool or educational 
administration is desirable. 

The salary for the post Is a( present £8.352 Nut after 
review is expected to be In the region of £10.000. 

Additional information, conditions oi service and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Crafgle 
College of Education, Ayr KA8 OSR, to whom completed 
application forms should be returned by Monday. October 
2d, 197S. '• 


St. Mary's College, Strawberry Hill, 

Twickenham TW1 4SX . • ' 

Principal l The Very Reverend T. P. .Cashin, C.M., B A. [ 
Applications are Invited (or the following, posts : 

Lecturer in Sociology 

required for 1st January 1976. Courses are offered in 
this Main Subjecl department to Certificate. B.Sc. and 
B.Ed: Students, and candidates should bo able to contri- 
bute substantially lo these. Experience of Social Science 
teaching in schools would be an advantage. 

Lecturer in Psychology 

' mual.be highly;, qualified, to Join team tesohlng Psychology 
ori 4 courses— Tsacher’s Certificate, B.Ed. (Ordinary ancf'i 
Honours); B'.Bo. (London External) and New: Unit Based .■ 

• Joint. B, Sc; Degred,'. ‘ [ ■■■ •* 

This [tf NOT ah Educational Psychology appointment. An 
applicant Inleraaied In experimental psychology is sought, 

; but plpase stale olher. fields o( Interest. • ' 

The salary lor,. each of these posts yvill be in accordance 
wUb the , Pelham Scales plus Lpndon Weighting allowance. | 

Applfcfptfena should be sept lo the Principal, by the 10th 
Qotobsr' 1075, and. should include, the names of three 
'foterekti '(Ther^ «r« no tpbclal appUoallon forms). 


Electrical Engineering ; : : • 
and Apjplied Physios:! ; y: : • -\^s : i > 

(Salary forGrada y D 0 parimei^t E7,395,'£8,271 ) and’ ■ ’ I ' AairailUStraiWU - 

Head; or Oepartineiit . ; •* • mmssmm 

ef Mdohahloal and 1 

Production ^Engineering 

IV .D8pf . K ( , i ; j ] 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

h 

Appointment of 

PRINCIPAL 


Applications are invited from persons with suit- 
able qualifications and experience for the post 
of PRINCIPAL which will become vacant on 31st 
August, 197G, on the retirement of the present 
Principal, Miss Eileen M. Churchill, M.A. 

I 

The College will continue to be maintained by 
the Northumberland County Council as a major 
institution for the education and training of 
teachers. It is expected that diversified courses . 
will also be provided from September, 1978, 

The salary will be fixed at the appropriate point 
in Group 6 of the Pelham range of salaries for 
Principals. The appointment will date from 1st 
September, 1976. . * 

Further particulars and application forms rnay 
,be obtained from The Clerk to the Governors. 
Northumberland College of Education, Ponte- 
land, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, NE20 OAB, to whom 
completed forms shotdd be returned by 27 th 
October, 1975. 


DURHAM 


THE COLLUDE Or ST. RILD 
AND ST. UCDU . 

(A 'canailiuont callage or Ihc 
UlUvoriliy of Diiriunu 

. Anpllcailnn* aro lnvliod ror 
Iho rio»l of S«nl.n I.KiirUnER, 
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Sir John Neale: 


a tribute 


One occasionally senses when a man 
dies that his death closes an fcpolh. 
That hBs been my feeling during the 


first lectures of his that I over, 
tucntled he sold : there are no pun- 
dits in history.. 

. lie was telling us, in essence, not 
lo take any ussgrtion by a historian, 
however eminent, on trust. .There 
is always room, he was saying, for 
iadivldual judgment. 

Neale's 70 th birthday was 

celebrated ■ with a distinguished 
Festschrift by Ills former students 
I- *nd colleagues. On his 80th birth- 
day.' his dose links with his col- 


jast month since the death of Sir 
John Neale in his 85tli year. Best 
known as J. E. Neale, the biographer 
of Elizabeth I and the leading 
authority on her parliaments, he dis- 
played throughout his long life the 
best qualities of an academic his- 
torian and a university tencher. 

I had the a d vantage of studying 
under him, >n one sense, all my 
adult life-. I met him as air under' 1 

f aduaie on nw_ first .tlajp. in college, 
was trailed By him as a graduate 
student and I returned after an 
Absence at other colleges to be his 
colleague and ultimately his 
successor. 

For the last 30 years our relations 
bad been very > close and, even 
during his last weeks, I never came 
sway from him without renewed 
stimulus in my own historical work 
and refreshment from both the 
wisdom ■ and fun of 1 his good com- 
pany. ' .. _ ' • ■ • •- *. i- ••• • 

He lived with the Elizabethans 
through an intimate knowledge of 


their documents and though, as he 
frt 


was aware, I differed -from him 
shout aspects of the Elizabethan 
government, I found that his judg- 
ment about tho people was unerring. 

Yet strong though his opinions 
were, there was also n ’ measure of 
tolerance nnd scepticism, essential 


H I , . -1 ■ v — W.**l »l 

Qualities in a historian, in one of 
the 


leagues nnd his publisher, Jonathan 
Cspe, were, to his delight,- 


com* 

memorated widt the ' estaollshment 
by bis publisher of the annual 
Neale lecture in English history. 

His biography of Elizabeth and 
mi great- parliamentary studies 
remain his enduring memorjaL 


Joel Hurstfield 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


from Anne . Head 

Sir,— I whs iiilfresic* to read Philip 
Allan's article iTHES, Sepiemhur 
19 > in which he suggested that ihe 
answer io the problem of finding 
publishers willing to lake on acade- 
mic monographs with a predictably 
limited and. more important, slow 
sale, might lie in the hands of acade- 
mics themselves. 

. Whilst agreeing that the tradi- 

ionul roads to publication are now 


Academic publishing 


closed,-^ "possibly for good, to the 
authors, of highly specialized texts 
with a restricted market, I would 


disagree with Mr Allan over both 
the merit of the alternative he sug- 
gests and some of the figures he 
produces in support of it. 

My own contention is' that the 
best person to produce, piiblish and 
promote his work' Is the academic 
himself — provided he oen ba 
relieved of some of the tiiue-con- 
suniing technical slog which Mr 
Allan tends to' gloss over. The 
normal -publishing process includes 


IF the author, however, chooses 
to publish his own work he can be 
relieved of the burdens of first, 
copy-editing, secondly working out 
a layout for his typist to follow, 
and thirdly organizing his printer. 

t 'ackei designer, jacket printer and 
tinder, hv one of the new agencies 
which offer this type of service. 

His total investment, including 
agency fees, will amount to little 
more than the figure Mr Allan 
ives for production alone; and if 
ie does succeed in selling 600 
copies at £3 each over tlirc-e years 
lie will make a profit of more* than 
100 per cent, as well as luiviug the 
satisfaction of seeing his work in 
print 

As far as promotion is con 


C 


s 


corned, who is better qualified to 
know where and- how to promote 
his book cheaply and effectively 


rigorous “ copy editing *• to ensure 
accuracy, consistency and lucidity of 
each manuscript before it is sent’ for 


setting. 
If tin 


he material Is lo be “ set ” bv 
a typist, this stage is even more 
important, since iho re is no proof 
stage at which corrections run be 
made; nnd the niRiuisci-ipt.will be 
published us typed, wans and all. 
Yet how many academics, “ re- 
quired to present their scripts as 
‘camera-ready copy ’ ", will have 
either the time or the desire to 
undertake this kind of detailed 
polishing, without which the quality, 
of the text will inevitably suffer ? 

Let us assume that our would-be 
author has had his text selected for 


than the academic himself, since he 
doubtless knows his own market 
better than any publisher ? 

I should odd that, in the case of 
self-publication with professional 
help, the hidden factor upon which 
the success of Mr Allan's- scheme 
depends— iho willingness of. mem- 


bers of the academic hoards con- 
roll 


trolling each section of ihc nun 


profit-making, company to make an 
unpaid contribution towards seeing 
their colleagues’ work published — 
is, fortunately, dispensable. 

Yours faithfully; 

ANNE READ, 

Dii ecior, 

INTERPRINT, 

1 Donovan Avenue, 

London N1U. 


publication by (he appropriate aca 

-sh 


demic bonrtl, has successfully copy- 
edited his own work and has em- 
ployed or persuaded a skilled typist 
with a suitable machine to set th4. 


manuscript for priming. The copy is 
now, presumably, passed on to the 


"one man with an assistant **. 

The author himself receives n fee 
of £100 while the “ overheads ” on 
producing his book (even though 
premises are to be provided rent- 
free) amount to £850 on top of the 
£600 for production (Mr Allan’s 
figures) ; the book costs £1,450 to 
publish. . 


from Dr Frances Pinter 
Stir, — It is true that we need to 
fipd ingenious ways of- overcoming 
the problems of academic publish- 
ing as they are today in a depressed 
economy, however, I feci iliat Mr 
Allen nos oversimplified the prob- 
lem. 


This is not the place to quibble 
>st fi 


over his production cost figures 
which I think are unrealistically 


low. nor in speculate on the exact 
yearly sales nf academic mono- 


graphs as bo predicts ^them to be. 
I woul ' 


would like, rather, lo talk about 
some of th'e issues Mr Allan left 
our. 


It has been a lung-siniiding lr» di- 
lion ihut die t'cLuiuuship between 
publisher and uuihor ,cnn only be 
aiiutfioniMic. In flier. 1, as an’ aca- 
demic, went imri publishing because 
1 fell I could do' a buuer job of 
it, if miiy f made all the decisions 
about pmtliiciiun, distribution nnd 
i-ninntioii. I quickly realized how 
It tie is knoivn by academics about 
the obstacles .standing in the way 
of muking a book a success, and 
how costly these misunderstandings 
can be in direct sales figure terms, 
which is, after ‘all, what matters 
to both the publisher end tho 
au i ho r. 

Academics arc known to publish 
for two main reasons ; to communi- 
cate their ideas and research find- 
ings and to further, theiv academic 
careers. Assessing the published 
material of au academic Is a bit like 
trying to locate a person’s position 
In * class hierarchy. On first 
glance tutnl output is what counts 
(just like a sum total of wealth). 

Biil on closer exumipation other 
details mutter fanahigoiur to fnntilv 
background. school attended, 
accent), such ns which , publisher 
took the bntik, how many copies 
were primed, did it enmo out in 
paper or hurdhnek, what kind nf 
paper was used, did ihe publisher 
think It worthwhile using ii more 
expensive method nf typONpliiug, 
could the imbli slier get the author 
on a in tally irrelevant television 
pj-ognimme on the pretext rlint he 
was the world's expert on llic whole 
animal kingdom, when ill fact li<f 
hus only made a preliminary study 
of the amoeba ? Sometimes, the 
mnin objective is completely for- 
gotten. 

The iinpnrhuit thing in this era of 
recession is to increttse coopcvuiimt 
between publisher and mitlior. Aca- 
demics should be willing to see their 
books come nut in less glossy for- 
mats, there should he increased ux- 

f eri mentation with direct printing 
iom a typewritten manuscript, 
cheaper binding and less expensive 
covers. 

In order lo survive, publishers 
need more help frum their authors 
on how to reach the small but dif- 
fuse audience for the specialised 


forthcoming confr-i eners' where, 
hooks can bt- displayed, (f,n s»vc 
a greet deal of money.’ 

Most important, ' though, is to 


achieve u spirit of nndiTsiHiiriing. 
Alter .all, publisher and mnhor both 


want tin: same thing — h good, nuc- 
cessful hook. 

Yours sincerely, 

FRANCKS PINTER. 

Fiances Pinter (Publishers) Ltd,, 
161 West End Lanu, * 

London NW6. 


from Mr Philip lVnnl 

Sir.-— In his article Philip Alloa 


unwittingly described, with only 
’iftei ■ 


niinuT differences, the situation nf ’a 
number uf family publishers np and 
down Britain who are already per* 
forming the funerions (hat he claims 
(.with no justification) could be-'rione 
beuec with paid staff and ct-nse- 
queruLy high overheads. 

The Oleander Press (and a dozen 
other family firms thqt one can rea- 
dily think ofi Is already pro ducting 
sniull editions for the academic msr- 
ket or titles that the large academic 
publishers are rejecting ns unecono- 
mic. 


We nre not making much money, 
1 ’ ‘ uli- 


but we are breaking even (by j»u.,- 
dout plu lining after ono year, not 
throe) and have been in cxistente 
for 10 yenrs with u coiikihiiiIv ex- 
panding programme ihpt linn' in- 
dialed Mandat'd titles Mirli'fw It. p. 
(!rcf|or‘s Rnntugnol : J.tinguujiv and 
I.itvruttne nnd Ernst HufnnglV Lib- 
yan Mammals. 

As for Mr Allan’s hypothetical 
costing, I g rd nt lb at a company micb 
as hv. suggests would charge L4.50 
for a 120- page bonk ; however, with- 
out paid stuff we can produce (and 
have, in 1975), Gregor’s 372-page 
Fnirfiin : Language und l.itciuture 
for £4 (£5 after publication). 

The message is not Jo sunt new 
companies with high overheads, hut 
to support tho little published who* 


— ■* i " * ' (HiviinubiD niiv 

arc already producing the category 
of books rejected by major publi- 
shers at lower prices than Mr Allan's 


book. A specialised mailing . Hsr, a 

Ip 


word or two' about which ' Journals 
duplicate each other, advice ' on 


proposed company could puwibly 
iif ford. 

PHILIP WARD 
The Oleander Press, 

17 Stansgate Avenue. 

Cambridge CB2 2QZ. 
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Overseas continued 



General Vacancies 


BENDIGO COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 


■ • • Education. General Siudiaa/Buelneaa Studies, Creative & E^reaslve 

to ad^quetefy cater for the wide 


POSITION OF DIRECTOR 


The Interim Governing Body of this new college U Reeking to appoint 
a Dlrector/Chlef Executive Officer of the College. 1 


The new oollege will be formed by the 1 merger .of Jwo existing 

■■ ' a / .' . ; " 

wBI.be one of flfteeh autonomous colleges of advanced education 


jy the r... _ 

obllegee, ihe pehdJgo fnsiiiuie of Teqnnology end the State . 
* ' ’ “ jo (formerly Bendigo Teacher's College), ei 


of Vlolorfa f Bar 


affiliated: with tfo* Victoria Institute of Colleges, An educational 
specification hga been prepared indicating th 8 t the college will be '• 
baaed on the Immediate establishment of «X .Centres, Injlw fields of 
Jtudies, Business Studies, 


range of oolifsda'to be offered." A master plan for fhe pr 
' the i “ 


cal 


development of the College on en elevated, bushland she. has] 
developed,. Incorporating recently completed buildings Of 
.. _ Bendigo. Institute -tof Techqpldgy. 

Effective full-time enrolments- in fTie existing two colleges tote! 
; epproximateIy IBOO .aiudents In degree and diploma courses. There 
'are close to 2 W'aoa^emlp atari presently ship! 


B'o uirao.tu BVHUWUip .mjw prwmuir^anipiyjtv&ia -.. s . , r 

* * 1 ThetJlfeptor-wlIl bar 

; . college. for the total operations and administraiion of the College, and • 



ul retyiona with relevant organisations. 


, -y- oomOjunity ar^eduwfidnal Inierest#. . . 


A demonalrated capability to lead and manage peopie'and resources 
« fhaenUa! Sod H is expeoied that thb guaHtTes Of the appomtee are 


MV 


A 


;yet helrmontoua dewlopmert of lh®.' 


aa'iberwWe a 

W:‘ "-'V . , : • * =•• ■■■•fi ;• 

The iwlary and benafits'attsohed to this position wW be aftreotiva to 

:aulteb(aappiii»ntB lr *. •/ .•■,! .. . ;vV' 

: Applicants, end Interested parties wlihlngjo nprnjnate persdns vA» 
wight bo cpnalde/ad for eppdlrt&iont affe lnyried W obtoJo further 

■fe 



' MIDDLESEX 

NORTH" LO^ggN^OLLEOIATQ 
Ciuinni. Edggaro^MJddlNt* 


College and 
Institutes of 
Technology ; 
continued 


(DlrKl Omni OUls' School, 

■“JBeWST** 




^JATimMSTTOa tn rough c 


1078. 

__ .„ Inch 
rough out iho. 


Applkanu should hav« pood 
pc Aoimlc qoMlflcaltoni. .S M.P, 
w O •" levsl and M e. I. ■* A '* 
^vol ullAbuifi are fouovved. ■ 


. CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRJOG 

• or AHre._)_ ^ _ 

fiENIQR U^CTYJ. 

ACCOyN TANjiY 

o u ui Janaarv! 

fo win a tram of taw, Account- 
i ahU coheamed wllh Hie rrath- 
ino ot proiesaionji accaiinionn 
and O.N.C.7D. and H.N C-sU 
ajodlos. In due 


co urea 


lerwiniMt of live. 


fi 


Aerllcnilofl by leiur u> the 
t-edmiiireM gHIna nauur.i pi 


own 


Iifirfii '8Jhi> Scdr Ij 


i, ranitgi. 



beccHne luior 
n appropruie 
il jhould have 
inulM'i' quail- • 

leacfilns wpwt- 


bn oxiwMonce and 


coureu. 
a recounircc 
(Icetion an „ 

» imh. 

llaning potnl depcntlr-nl . on 
quellflrellbna end; tvcc-rlcm a. 

Funhrr delelle ■nd appiKd- 
iion forma be .oblamed 

(ram Heed of Oeji 
Mu 


tram Heed or Denariineni of 

r^inpjui'd form* ehouM be 
refo^Ticd by 17m Ocipber. 





KNOW 

OliR 

■ f ' ■ 

ABC? 


In the first six months 
ol this year the 
average weekly sale of 


The Times 
HlglierEtitiQaAon 
v Supi>ie»nen^ 


. was 19,865*- — an ■ '< 

1 increase, of well over; 

■ 1 ,000 copies per week ; 
on the. same time last. 1 
- .year-' . 

• John Ladbrook wUl , : s 
i ;be happy. to hive - 
l . 'ad’ve Risers other i 
j' i riterestlng facte and ‘ 


. ' C^U hhn en 
01-1)3 7 1234— todny 
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